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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, Lonen. 


HENRY GEORGE’S NEW WORK ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


A PHRPLAZSZHD PHILOSOPHER: 


Being an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s various Utterances on the Land Question, with some Incidental 
Reference to his Synthetic Philosophy. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





SANCHI and its REMAINS. A Full Description of the. 4 GRAMMAR of the HINDI LANGUAGE: in which are 


Ancient Buildings, Sculptures, and —— py at Sinchi, near Bhilsa, in Central India. ' treated the High Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of the Rimiyan of Tulsi Dis; also 

ith R s on the evidence they supply as to the comparatively modern date of the | the Colloquial Dialects of Rijputied, Kumion, Avadh, Riwé, Bhojpir. Megadha, 
Buddhism of Gotama, or Sakya Muni. By the late General FREDERICK CHARLES Maitbila, ec. With copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. G. H KELLOGG, D.D., 
MAISEY, and an Introductory Note by Major-General Sir ALEX. CUNNINGHAM, LL D., Member of the American Oriental Society. Second Edition, Revised and 
K.C.1.E. Royal 4to, with 40 Full-Page Plates, strongly bound, £2 103. Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

THE HISTORY of CREATION ; or, the Development of the MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. 3y G. FREDERICK 
Earth and Its Inhabitants by the Action of Natural Causes. A Popular Exposition of WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The Ice Age in North America.” &*. With an 
the Doctrine of Evolution. From the late:t German Edition of ERNST HAECKEL. Appendix on “ Tertiary Man’’ by Professor H. W. HAYNES. With 111 Tustrations 
Translation Revised by Professor E. RAY LANKES3TER. Fourth Edition, with and Maps, crown Svo, price 5s. {INTERNATIONAL Screnti¥ic Sexes. 
numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., large post Svo, 32s. | GLASGOW HERALD.—* This volume forms one of the “ International Sci -ntific Series,”’ 


The new portions of the Work have been necessitated by the progrsss af knowledge since the appear a collection of books which has largely aided the popular culture of sc‘ence. It gives a very 
ance of the first English edition in 1876. They comprise an account of recent theories which have | complete accouat of the great ice age, the nature, origin, and duration of which period has 
grown out of Darwtn’s great doctrine and of many new results of investigation, &c. formed the subject-matter for an immense amount of discussion in geological circles.” 

. . SCOTSMAN.—* Taken as a whole the book forms a most excellent treatise on the subject, 
HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. With Vocabulary and Explanatory which cannot fail to be of the greatest value to the student of geology, and which is also 
Notes. For the Use of Candidates for the Higher Standard. By Colonel A. N. Written ast» be of considerable interest to the general reader.” 
PHILLIPS, late Indian Army. Crown 8vo, 5s. _ F ; : 
_Extraet from Puxvacr.— In the hope of rendering assistance to those who wish to learn J’]HOPLE of FINLAND in ARCHAIC TIMES. Being 
Hindustani as they would learn a European language, idiomatically and as spoken by the Sketches of them given in the Kalevala and in other National Works. Compiled by 


natives, instead of merely stringing together a number of words in slavish imitation of the ’ 
English idiom, I cffer this little book to the public as the result of many years spent in India J. C. BROWN, LL D., &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SS SENS EES Rane GeY Seren SF Caat eoaatay. HANDBOOK of the RIVER PLATE. Comprising the 
JOAN of ARC: an Historical Essay Reprinted from the A/lantis, a Se ag ay Edibee,” aon ae aiep. By E.G. end 
By the late JOHN O’ HAGAN, late Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) ; ‘ cere ; 
Crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, 3°. 6d. LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. by 
' GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL. Translated from the German by 
THE FORMATION of the GOSPELS. By F. P. Bavuay, | E.8, HALDANE. In3 vols. Vol. I., 12s. (Paiosormicar Livrany. 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, 5s. . r tes 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.— A valuable study in New Testament criticism. The present) LIFES GREATEST POSSIBILITY: an Essay on Spiritual 
edition contains the text of the synoptics, printed in two colours to ilustrate the author’s | Realism. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
theory of sources. | SPEAKER.—*“The literary vigour of this ethical deliverance is unmistakable, and the 


° +, | author drives his charges home against the shallow complacency of the age in words in 
THE DIVINE PURPOSE of CA PITAL PUNISHMENT. | which satire ana sympatby are strangely blended.”’ 
By JOHN MACMASTER. Crown Svo, 6s. SPECTATOR.—* This is a dashing essay by a disciple of Emerson who has caught a good 
SUSSEX DAILY NEWS.—“ This very able and intensely earnest beck will stand for all | deal of the sanguine and lofty idealism of his master......The anonymous writer is full of 
time as a splendidly equipped arsenal from which weapons of defence and attack may be drawn | vigour and buoyancy, and his startling Emerzonian apothegms have considerable literary 
by those who see only in the gallows a barbaric, brutal, and degrading survival.” effectiveness.”’ 


RECENT POETRY. 


ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS, and NATALIA’S RESURREC-| FROM HEART to HEART. By the Author of “ Fraternity.” 





TION. By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. Elzevir 8vo, 7s. 6d. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TABLET.—* Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's new poems shew all the old mastery of gentle SCOTSM.AN.—* All are lyrical in form and lyrical in character, although they are of the 
and pathetic thought, with the mastery of form which those others also posse: sed.” quieter kind and have mure tenderness than fire.” 
WEEKL Y REGISTER,—“ A new volume from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt is an event to ali lovers 
“ TINTINNABULA: New Poems. By Cuiarctes Newrton- 


\OMN VR y "hree P7248 > 7 ‘ . ROBINSON. Elzevir 8vo, 33. 64. 
SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Serizs. By Joun A. GOODCHILD.| ¢,-4nn14y.- Me. Robineon’e verse, in particular, is good cnough to win him a very 
Small Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. each. high place among our minor poets. Over and above the excellence of technique, which is now 
TENNY .UN.—‘‘I judge these poems to be the work of one who is far more than a follower | becoming almost too he p the much rarer gift of simplicity and directness.’’ 
of my own.” | GRAPHIC. —*Bome of the Author’s lyrics show considerable promise.” 
LITERARY WORLD,—* The chief feature of these poems is their strength. Dr. 


Goodchild is a master of rhyme and melody; but he is most at home in subjects of a weird TIT TIT). 4 ),. 7 ur ON ‘ pe 
and mystic kind, and in these he fairly startles the reader into recognition of his qveat poetical GRA A 17 iE D US r: F ifty Poems, By RonALD Ca MPBELL 
power.” MACFIE. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
” TIMES.—* Not without considerable lyrical promise.’’ 
AN ODE to the SUN, and other Poems. By R. WARWICK! DAILY NeEwWs.—* Inspired by actual passion, and shows a genuine vocation for the poetic 
BOND, Author ef ‘ The Immortals, and other Poems.” Small crown 8vo, 33. 6d. | art .....The command of verse is remarkable. 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ The Author of ‘The Immortals,’ who in h'‘s earlier work gave| ;)7) , 1p Y. Pp — ——— > 
Promise of poetic attainment, gives further proof in this volume of his undoubted felicity of | OUT of the DEPTHS: Poems. By W. Dutron Burraro. 
expression and genuine feeling.” Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

EARLY POEMS, By Sir Recinatp Joun Cust. Feap, UNDER KING CONSTANTINE. Saxreur KAtnayst, 


Syo, 2s. 6d. CurisraLcay. Post 8vo, 6s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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CATALOGUES 


PrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
PULAU & CU., 37, Sono Saquane. 
F. NORGATE & CO, 


Publishers and Foreign Booksellers. 
To the Publishing Business of Mr. Frederic Norgate (who 
has retired) bas been added that of Foreign Booksellers. 
Orders covefully attended to. 
Catalogues on application. 


7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN 
PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


Li, Hennierra Srreer, Covent Ganven ; 
20, 


AND 


FREDERICK Street, Epinsurci. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UNIVE RSITY TYPE-WRITING 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. 


OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street)—MSS. of all 

Literary. Scientific. 
Medival, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experie onced 
.ypists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 


sent any distance by train. -For price list and infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 


lYYPE WRITING.—Al kinds of copying. 

AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, eto. Home Work. 
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ISS C. M. ASHFORD (First Class in 
Ancient Phil, Class, Trip. © amb.) will give SIX LECTU RES 
on “PLATO'S EARLIE i ‘THEORY of LDEAS,” at 14, CHENIE 
STREET CHAMBERS, W.C., on THU RSDAYS, at 3 Pom. 
Fenavany 9th. Fee for the Course, 7s, 6d, 


ART. 
y ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 
PALNTINGS by Constable, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Hoppner, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Miller, 
Roningt », Morland, Tbbetson, R. Wilson, Stannard, Barker of Hath, 
P. Nasmyth, Holland, Calleott, Singleton, and W heatley —Apply 
Messrs. Dow pesw ut, 160, New Bond Street, London. 
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» Victoria Street, 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUD IE's MANCHESTER LIBRA RY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


T HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The post of EXTERNAL EXAMINER in PHILOSOPHY is 
Vacant. Applications should be addressed to the Reerstrar of the 
Univexsiry, from whom further particulars can be obtained on or 
before January 28th. Aurnep T. Bentiey, M.A., Registrar. 
Manchester, January, 1893. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Ex mination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different sulyects, the standard being the same as that for the 
1A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, ¢ ‘heltenha am, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, | Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro, &. 

For Prospectus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, 


RLtHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


The Royal Naval Schoo! 
About TWENTY FoU NDATION and ENTER ANCE SCHOLAR- 
Geriks, £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particulars of Head 
Master. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 


“ LJFE of MUHAMMAD the APOSTLE,” 


translated by EF. REHATSEK from Mirkhond’s Rauzat-us- 
safa, in two volumes. These contain a very full and complete 
Biography of the Prophet, pp. bef with Preface and Index; £1 net. 
Publishes under the patror ze of the Royal Asiatic Society, and sold 
at 22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and by all booksellers. 


F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 








[HE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 
Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 


»ortant books on the Cure, on loan, post free, without charge.— 
THURIEL, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 


(THE ART UNION of LONDON, 


112, STRAND. 


President: The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 


SUBSCRIBERS for the current year are entitled to an ORIGINAL 
ETCHING by ROBERT MACE BETH R.A., entitled “ LATE for 
the FERRY,” in addition to a chance bi one out of me — Valuable 
Prizes in Pictures, and other Works of Art. ORDINARY SUB- 
: N, one GUT) SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS, 
THREE, aml TWO GUINEAS. The Society issues 
this year, in two states only, a Fine Me zzotint Engraving of Sir 
vOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, “ A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ.” The 
Engravingsand full nese ula:s may be obtained at the Society's House, 

112, Strand, London, W. 
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ae COLOURS.- The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER 
EXHIB ry 4h gf f SKETCHES and STU DIES isnow OPEN. 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 5. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
Avrrep D. Fauirr, R. Ww. S., Secretary 
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LIBRARY. 
or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


THEATRES. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 815, INTOWN. Messrs. Arthur 

Roberts, Lewis, Payne, Minsh Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan ; 
Misses Phyllis Broughton, Grey, Davis, Cutler, Gilpin; 
Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Simmons, Cannon, Dene, 
Astor, Robina, Sind Sinden, and Florence 8t. John. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 


THIS my y+ at 8.15, ROBIN Soma .aw. Mr. 
John Hare, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Gilbert Hare, and Mr. Forbes Robertson ; Wie Ne orreys, Miss 
genni Mr Edmund Phelps, Miss Helen Luck, and Miss 

ate Rorke 











HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersonm Tree. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HYPATIA. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Fernandez, Mr. Kemble, Waller, Mr. Foss, Mr. C. 
Hudson, Mr. James Welch, Mr. Revelle, Mr. Piffard, &c., 
Neilson. Fred Terry ; Miss Oiga Brandon, &c., and Miss "Julia 

eilson. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING LEAR. Mr. eving. Miss 
Ellen Terry. Messrs. William Terriss, Alfred Bish ‘owe, 
Holloway, Frank Cooper, Hague, Tyars, Percival, favilan . 

Gordon ‘Craig, Po 


Bond, Harvey, Ian Robertson, g, Powell, Lacy, 
Belmore, Tabb, Lorriss Misses Ada Dyas, Maud Milton. 





LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGEr. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MAGIC OPAL. Messrs. 
arry ouse, John Child, Tom Shale, Geo. Tate, Fred. 
Kaye, and Wallace Brownlow; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, 
Susie Vaughan, E. Orford, Dora Thorne, Rose Hamilton, 


May Yohe. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.30, Oscar Barrett’s Pantomime, 
WHITTINGTON. Misses Edith Bruce, Kate Chard, Am 
Farrell, Florrie Harmon, Alice Bruce, Kate Sullivan, an 
Alice Brooks ; Messrs. Victor Stevens, Harry Grattan, Se 
Emney, Julian Cross, Marius Girard, Deane Brand, 
Lovell, and Charles Lauri. 





PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudin, k Wyatt, Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
James, Scott Fishe, and Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Jennie M'Nulty, Florence Melville, Day a and 
Malle. Nesville, At 8. it 8.15, IN THREE VOLUMES. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 

Mr. W. 8. Penley’s Season. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, , nee AUNT. Mr. W.S. 
Penley, Meesrs. don Thomas, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer. 
Cecil ——e and Percy Lyndal; Misses Ada Branson, 
Kate Gordon, E. Cudmore, and Nina Boucicault. At 8, 
CONFEDERATES. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Managers, Miss M. Halten and Mr. H. Monkhouse. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, LA ROSIERE. Mesdames aioe 
Halton, Lucille Saunders, Emily Miller, Minnie Th 
Rose Wyndham, and Violet Cameron ; Messrs. William “_ 
J. G. Kobertson, Frank Thornton, Albert James, and Bar- 
rington Foote. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Helen 
Ferrers, G. Esmond, I. Goldsmith, C. Zerbini, Eleanor May, 
and Cynthia Brooke. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond 
and a Goldsmith ; ; Mr. Hawtrey, &e. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
9.30, THE 


THIS EVENING, at 840, KERRY; at 

CHURVHWARDEN. Messrs. Edward ‘Terry, Thorne, Es- 
mond, Lovell, Calvert, Belmore, and Kendrick ; Mesdames 
Forsyth, Leighton, Hill, Desmond, and Cowper. At 8.15, 
Humorous Sketch. Mr. ‘Dudley Causton. 














TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Mr 
J. L. Toole; Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil “4 a 
Hicks, and Geo. Shelton; Misses Johnstone, Listo rough, 
Ansell, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY'S ” PSCATE. 

Messrs. Jobn Billington, Irving, Pearson, Arlton, Coventry ; 
Misses s Kingsley, Loveday. 





PALACE THEATRE. 
Managing Director, Sir Aveustus I[arnris. 


THIS EVENING, at 7.50, two Ballets, THE SLEEPER 
AWAKENED and FROM LONDON TO PARIS. Hulines, 
Frantz Femi'y, Caicedoy K. Lawrence, Marvelle’s Dogs, 
Madame Duclere, Eugene Stratton, C. Coborn, Mdlles. Ros-i, 
Riganti, Stichel, &c. 
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A SCARCE BOOK UNEARTHED. 


THE COLD RECIONS OF SOUTH EASTERN 
AFRICA. 
By the late THOMAS BAINES, F.R.G.S. 
With Portrait, Map, and Numerous Illustrations and Photographs. 


Messrs, J. C. JUTA & CO., > have purchased the last 
thousand aes of the above valuable work, which were discovered by 
a mere accident, and now invite offers from the Trade in any 
quantities. 


There is a number in perfect condition; some are slightly damaged, 
and others have their covers entirely spoilt. The latter might be 
cheaply re-cased. 


J. C. JuTa & Co., Cape Town, § South Africa. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. pies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert chmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the’ Fresco 
in Guy' 8 Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the Nationa! 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries zre provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


MESSBs. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known “Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a plendily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated p 

for large plates and editions de luxe. For . a ao Tilustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. D MOND 50. have 
the latest and most improved processes. iaaie on view. Prices 
on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, V. iews, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., dc. 
at a moderate cost. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
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BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
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HOW 70 PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

OR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 
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RANCIS RAV ENSC ROFT, Manager 


THROAT 4x> COUGH 
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and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confect:ons 

mes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, Loxvox. 
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No. 29, JANUARY, 1893. Price 5s. 
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FOLKLAND. By Professor Vixocraporr. 
The BULL LAUDABILITER. By Miss Norcate. 
MARY and ANNE BOLEYN. By James Garrpner. 
VILLARS, By His Honour Judge Wizi1am O'Connor Mortis. 


2. ae and Documents—A Charter of Henry I. (1123): Edited b 
. H. Round—Cistercian Students at Oxford in the Sten 
ona by A. G. Little—Sermons for the Festivals of 8 
Thomas Becket, &c., probably by Archbishop Stratford : Baited 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray—: Letter from Antonio de Guaras to 
the Irish Rebels: Edited by R. Garnett, LL.D.—The Defence of 
Jalalabad: by Major W. Broadfoot. 


3. Roviogs of Books—4. List of Historical Books recently published— 
. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


London : Lonemaxs, Grerx & 2 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 363.—ConTents :— 

I. THE PENURY of RUSSIA. 

Il. THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. 
Ill. THE PILGRIMS of PALESTINE. 

IV. SIR JAMES RAMSAY'S LANCASTER and YORK. 
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VIII. THE ALCHEMISTS of EGYPT and GREECE. 

IX. THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 

X. THE GREAT IRISH CONSPIRACY. 

London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,’”’ “‘The Unchanging 
Christ,’’ &c. 

* De. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.’”’— Christian Commonwealth. 
“His insight into Scripture and gift of <a pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.””—Jndependent (New York) 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
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Joun, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
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21 aNnp 22, Fuastvat Grazsr, E.C. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
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THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. VituEnrs. 


when 
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To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
_ & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


GouPs, ‘PRESERVED PROVISION Ss 
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7, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW RE: DY, 2nd Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with tl the Arms beauti 
ully engraved, 31s. 6a. bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1°93. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 12s., Illustrated. 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA 


By, Major-General A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly H.M. 
Political Agent at the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS-IDRYS. By 


VERE CLAVERING, Author of “ A Modern Delilah,” “ Barcal- 
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FERROL VANCE. 3 vols. 
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ALSTON CRUCIS. By Helen Shipton, 


Author of * *Dagmar,” “The Last of the Fenwicks,” &. 3 vols. 


“* Alston Crucis’ is a picturesque, healthy, sensational stoxy, some 
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are pleasant and the adventures new and thrilling. —Literary World, 


ONE WAY of LOVE By Constance 


SMITH, Author of “ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth,” “The 
Riddle of Laurence Hi aviland,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s, 6d. 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
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By M. E. LE CLERC. 
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By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
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A CROOKED PATIi. 
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FOX (MAD. EUG.)—CONTES HISTORIQUES, INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS of the DIF- 


: : ic Notes by G. A. NEVEN. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. FERENTIAL INTEGRAL CALCULUS, from the German of the late 
ee fons AXEL HARNACK, Professor of Mathematics at the Polytechnikum, 


LA ROCHEJACQUELEIN (Madame de) SCENES Dresden. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Pr a . dig “‘ The thanks of the mathematical world are due to Mr. Cathcart for the care and le 
from the WAR in te VENDEE. __Edited, gta Mémoires in French, has taken on this valuable piece of work.”—Mr. A. G. Greenwitt, Setare, caren 
with Introductory Notes, by C. SCUDAMORE, M.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo, “ Students preparing for examinations in England....,.may often consult it with advantage 
cloth, 2s. in cases of difficulty or obscurity.” — Athenaeum. 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE always have a large stock of the newest and best Foreign Works. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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Two New Stories commence in the 
January issue of The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, now ready, ‘‘DIANA TEMPEST,” 
by MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 
“The Danvers Jewels” and ‘The 


Romance of Sir Reginald “Graham.” By 
A NEW WAITER. erent it 


NEW WORKS. 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Lord Melbourne.” 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


“There is not a dull or uninstructive page in this delightful book. 
The author has produced an interesting account of his own public 
career which is at the same time an exhaustive and intelligible record 
of all the important legislation achieved or — in this country 
between the years 1865 and 1884,."—Daily Telegr 

“This valuable and entertaining volume should be studied by 
politicians on both sides.”—Standurd. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF T. W. ROBERTSON, 


Author of “ School,’’ “‘ Caste,” &c. 
By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “ The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.” 
With Portrait, Facsimile and other Illustrations. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 14s, 


“This genial and appreciative volume, interesting from cover to 
cover, brings out a bright, attractive personality, who wins not only 
our admiration for his stout and brave battle with circumstance, and 
our esteem for his ready invention, sparkling wit and lambent humour, 
but our affection for a kindly, warm, human-hearted brother man.” 

Birmingham Daily Post. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON, A.R.A. 


Containing Letters or Reminiscences of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Fuseli, Washington-Irving, Morse, Sir George 
Beaumont, Lealie R.A., Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
Edward Everett, William Collins, R.A., Prof. Henry Reed, 
and other persons of note. 


By Dr. J. B. FLAGG. 
With Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintings. 
In 1 vol., small 4to, 25s. 


WANDERINGS BY 
SOUTHERN WATERS. 


The Limousin and Aquitaine. 
BY E. HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of ‘“‘ Wayfaring in France.” 
With Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 
“It_seems to us that Mr. Barker has the ideal spirit of a traveller, 


though he would hardly call himself by such an ambitious name. 
his own language he isa ‘tramp,’ and few adventures on his walking 
tours seem to have given him more pleasure than his meeting one day 


in Languedoc with a ‘fellow-tramp, a genuine one,” who * addressed 
me as follows: “ Vo ageur, 0 ‘est-ce pas? Vous étes dans le grand 
moi, je suis dans le petit.”’ "—Spectator. 


A VISIT TO JAVA. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 
* One of the most interesting books of travel issued during the pre- 
sent season. Mr. Worsfold not only describes all that he saw on his 


journeyings brightly and well, but he has made a special study of 
Javanese history, literature, and civilisation.” —Observer. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY 
SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.” 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXIA.” 
MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“There is a fine healthy interest in the story which carries the 
reader on to the most unexpected of endings.”—Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST 
WAS KING. 


By J. 8& FLETCHER. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Sor, New Burlington Streer, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS 
OF SOCIETY : 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures 
of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 
8vo, 18s. [Next week, 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 
in CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of “‘'The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
—“ ia Bicily,” &e. 
With Plan and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


THE RISE OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINION in INDIA 


From the Early Days of the East India 
Company. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
Forming a Volume in the University Extension Series. 
With Coloured Maps. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: 


Its Makers and Marks. 
By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 
Second Edition. 
With Dllustrations. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. 
By ROBERT LORD HOUGHTON, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Second Edition. 
With Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. 


Translated by HENRY HOWARD MOLYNEUX, FOURTH 
EARL of CARNARVON. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE MISSION of the CHURCH. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 


Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SIR HENRY MAINE: 


A Brief Memoir of his Life. 

By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
With some of his Ivp1an Sreecues and Miyures. 
Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L. 
With Portrait. S8vo, 14s. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. 
By W. 8. LILLY. 


8vo, lis. 


Contents: 1. The Twilight of the Gods-2. Atheism— 
3. Critical Agnosticism—4. Scientific Agnosticism—5. Rational 
Theism—6,. The Ianer settle The Christian Synthesis. 








| JOHN MUKRAY, Atpemarre Srreer. 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
N EW BOOKS. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical 
—— By me. late ALPHZUS TODD, LL.D., 
C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of 
Canada. New Edition Abri , and Revised by His 
Excellency — WA LE. 2 vols. +» Crown Syvo, 
half-bound, 15s. 

“A work of un pastingetie s value to one who would study 

the machinery 0’ lish Government in all its parts. 

Indeed, Ser givtog sn taste it into the practical affairs of the 

polities of rT there is ne other work of so —_ value.”’ 
Apams, “ Manual of Historical Literature.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
UPON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By hy A. T. MAHAN, U.S. Navy. 2 vols , 8vo, cloth, 
30s. 


P, 

* Benet’ Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the most 
eminent living expositor of what may be called the philosophy 
of naval history. No historian and no writer on naval war- 
fare has displayed so petpane a grasp of the true meaning of 

termining factor of pare affairs......No 

ptain Mahan, and certainl - tru Sm 
an y the true me never 
of the tremendous events of those momentous years has never 
been more luminously or more instructively displayed. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INI DIA. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and 
ny | of ae past Ean 13 Full- 

Photogravures, an ustrations. 2 vols., 
een-coyel 8vo, cloth Et eilt top, TWO GUINEAS 


net. 

e The author’s researches have been made still more in- 
teresting by the insertion of a series ae historic portraits and 
sketches of unusual excellence... ngravings in the book 
are so numerous and so interesting eat ee we can make no pre- 
tence of mentioning even the best.””—Standard. 


A HANDBOOK for FARMERS and 
SMALL HOLDERS. — by JOHN WATSON, 
F.L8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 

The first portion of the book is is +. TaN by Professor LONG, 
who has the advantage of being a practical farmer as well as 

a scientific agriculturist. The second portion of the book 

deals in a special manner with the most recent tendencies of 

our home agriculture, and treats exhaustively of that side of 
farming which may a most profitably pursued on small 
holdings and allotments. 

John 


CORSICAN STUDIES. 
WARREN BARRY, M.A. With Maps ait ustrations. 
Demy &vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

This book is the outcome of three years’ —r in the 
island, and deals chiefly with the horticulture of Corsica, 
social life at Ajaccio, the characteristics of the people, the 
fauna and flora, the woodlands ard its bandits, besides other 
points of interest. 


THE CHILDREN of the POOR. By 
JACOB A. RIIS. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

EIGHTH EDITION, tion. 

TEN YEARS CAPTIVITY in the 
MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. By Major F. R. WIN- 
GATE, R.A. Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and 
Special Drawings by Walter C. Horsley. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 

“ A book of very unusual and manifold a and value. 
In the first place, it is an interesting book to ; in the 
second, it is an historical document of the first importance ; ; 
and in the third, it has an appositeness at the 
present moment.” —Satu rday Review. 


A FAMOUS FOX-HUNTER: Re- 


lish 
the late Sir JOHN EARDLEY- OT, Bart. “With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. ~ 77 and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 
PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Two New Vo tunes. 
Uniform crown 8vo, with Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. 


EDWARD A. STUART, Vicar of St. James’s, Holloway. 


CHRIST in the CENTURIES. By the 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of nsfield 
College, Oxford. [Just ow!. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Sunrise. 
By William Black. 


Being the New Volume in oo w Complete Revise! 


Monthly issue of William Black’ 's 8 Novels. 


London : Sampson Low, ‘Mansron & & Company, Lt1., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 
TWO BOOKS ON HYMNOLOGY. 


The Dictionary of Hymnology. By the Rev. 
John Julian. (John Murray.) 


Hymns: Their History and Development. 
By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. (A. & CO. 
Black. ) 


Tue definition of a hymn is still unsettled. 
There can be no doubt, as Lord Selborne 
reminds us, that originally it meant nothing 
but a sacred song to be recited in public. 
Mr. Julian gives no definition; but, like 
Lord Selborne, he torments himself with 
the question whether a poem which has 
found its way into hymn-books is properly 
to be called a hymn, whether it is suitable 
as an address from a congregation to the 
Deity. This is to consider too curiously : 
congregations will listen to, and even try to 
sing, anything adapted to 


‘*Vake be-raised yearning 
Also a holy feel.’’ 


They hold it right and edifying to sym- 
pathise with distresses and aspirations which 
are no real part of their experience. There 
has never been a time when meditative and 
hortatory hymns were unknown. Probably 
hymnody began as the expression of 
rivate feeling: Hilary and Ambrose wrote 
or themselves, like Prudentius, before it 
occurred to Ambrose that psalms and hymns 
would serve to fill the time when the con- 
gregations of Milan were shut up in the 
churches. Later on the inspiration of 
Fortunatus is purely personal, though his 
two great hymns soon passed into office 
books. Many of the best hymns of the 
later middle ages have passed into modern 
hymn-books without passing through 
breviaries. There was no doubt an interval 
when hymns were mostly composed with a 
view to use in monastic or popular choirs ; 
but no definition of a hymn can be given, 
except ‘‘ a devotional poem in a metre which 
can be sung.” 

Mr. Julian is not so much in bondage as 
Lord Selborne—at any rate in dealing with 
modern hymns—to the liturgical ideal, but 
he makes a little difficulty for himself by 
classifying hymns as in common use or 
otherwise. If the author has made a 
hymn-book of his own, everything that 
he has put in it is in common use, even 
if the hymn book never circulated out- 
side his church or chapel; s0, too, 
if a hymn is included in any of the 
numerous collections of verse for Sunday 
reading. Obviously neither of these are an 
adequate measure of the real popularity 


materially to the usefulness and not much 
to the bulk of the book, though very much 
to the labours of the editor, if we had been 
told which of the obscurer hymns in ‘‘ com- 
mon use’’ were to be found in which of the 
obscurer collections, which might have been 
furnished with symbolical letters and num- 
bers. It would have been comparatively 
easy to give the first lines of the centos from 
Prudentius, which everyone knows, in the 
cross reference index, as well as the first 
lines of the poems from which they are 
taken, which nobody remembers. We 
might also have been told more —- that 
the index is strictly supplemental, that it is 
no use looking there for a hymn which 
happens to have an article of its own. Of 
course, it does not matter to a reader 
whether a hymn has a short article to itself 
or a long note under the author’s name. 
Perhaps the gravest defect of Mr. Julian’s 
heroic enterprise is that he has attempted 
too much. He has mastered the subject of 
English hymns, so far as it can be mastered. 
Perhaps it was intentionally that he passed 
over a collection like Richard Weaver’s, a 
revivalist who once had some anticipation of 
the success of Moody and Sankey. And to 
master the subject of English hymns, it is 
necessary to have a full knowledge of Latin 
and German hymnody, at least ; Greek, and 
even Syriac, cannot be wholly neglected. It 
is natural, having gone so far, to go further: 
after tracing the origins of English hymns, 
to trace their descendants in all the lan- 
guages in which English missionaries have 
tried to naturalise English metres; and to 
fill up with articles on the hymnody of 
every known nation. But, after all, English 
hymnology is not exactly central. Lord 
Selborne’s arrangement is better: he treats 
Greek, Latin, German, and English hymns 
separately ; he does not attempt to treat 
Dutch, or Scandinavian, or French, or 
Italian hymnology at all, and this is hardly 
a loss. Dutch and Scandinavian hymns are 
wholly derivative. French and Italian are 
neither many nor good. Bohemian hymns 
are of more historical importance ; but un- 
fortunately the article came too early in the 
alphabet to be completely treated by Mr. 
Julian’s coadjutor, the historiographer of the 
Brethren Unity at Herrnhut. The history 
of the Unity is adequately given from the 
break up of the Taborites; but the history 
of their hymns is made to begin with 1519, 
It is too much to ask that Herr Mueller should 
have profited by his position to anticipate the 
researches of Dreves into the very curious 
vernacular hymnody prior to the Hussite 
movement; but there was ample time to 
take account of them in the appendix. But 
within the limits that he has chosen, Dr. 
Herr Mueller gives an instructive account 
of the relation of German, Bohemian, and 
Latin hymns, and of the change which 
Bohemian hymn-books underwent under 
the influence of the German Reformation. 
Another and graver misfortune is that 
Adam of St. Victor comes so early in the 
alphabet. The article on him is quite 
empty: it adds nothing whatever to M. 
Gautier’s edition of 1858. It is true that 
in a subsequent article we are told how 
many of the sequences in the 1858 edition 





of a hymn; and it would have added 


are recognised as genuine in that of 1881. 





We are even able to identify them by 
asterisks scattered in another article down 
a list of translations from the Latin. But 
in the appendix, if nowhere else, we 
ought to have had a succinct statement of 
the views both of Gautier and of Misset, 
who accepted rather more than Gautier, 
and of the rule they judge by. ‘The 
admirable article on Notker gives every- 
thing that is wanted; there is a complete 
list of all that goes by his name—dis- 
criminating those which Willemans receives, 
the ground on which he receives them, and 
what is to be said for those he does not. 
Abelard, of course, comes before Adam ; 
and though the Brussels collection of his 
hymns is cited, it does not appear to have 
been read. The appendix contains no 
reference to the fuller edition of Dreves, 
though there is a very instructive note on 
the bibliography of Bishop Ken’s three 
hymns. Yet Abelard was a very re- 
markable writer. It was he, not Bernard, 
who was the first to strike the note 
Crucifico condolere which is so strangely 
absent in all the older hymns from Fortun- 
atus to Adam of St. Victor. All his hymns 
on the Passion and on Martyrdom are full 
of fiery ingenuity: they may lack unction 
but not earnestness. The question of 
St. Bernard’s contributions to hymnology 
is treated less uncritically in Mr. Julian’s 
Dictionary than by Lord Selborne, who 
accepts everything without question. It 
is difficult to believe, after reading the 
sermon for St. Andrew’s Day and 
the other references in his undoubted 
works to the Passion, that any of the 
Passion hymns can be genuine ; but at least 
the question is not begged. There is a 
grave omission in the article on the great 
poem of Bernard of Morlaix. The Bremen 
edition is not a reprint of that of Flacius 
Illyricus. The editor, who only knew the 
excerpts given by the Centuriators, thought 
he was publishing the whole for the first 
time from an Italian MS. His text is worse 
on the whole than that of Flacius, but not 


always. Flacius, like Neale, gives the last 
line of Neale’s extract twice. The Bremen 
edition gives this couplet— 


‘* Plaude cinis meus est tua pars Deus ejus es et sis 
Est tibi portio Rex tua, tu Sua, ne tibi desis.’’ 


It might also have been worth while to 
make clear how much Neale omitted, though 
his omissions were certainly judicious. 
There is an excellent account of Neale him- 
self, and of the innocent frauds which hesome- 
times practised to give hypothetical ancients 
credit for hymns of his own. But throughout 
there is far too strong a tendency to set up 
both Neale and Trench as authorities. 
Both were admirable pioneers, and Neale 
especially had wonderful tact as an ex- 
cerptor: they did for ancient religious 
oetry what Lamb did for the Elizabethan 
rama. But neither possessed or claimed 
anything like an exhaustive knowledge of 
the history of Greek or Latin hymnody as a 
whole ; anditis a pity in a scientific work to 
seem to assume that all worth knowing is 
known as soon as all the hymns suitable 
to English congregations have been made 
accessible. 





Within these limits the article on Latin 
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hymnody is worthy of the veteran who 
signsit. One or two points call for comment : 
it is not quite accurate to say that the rhym- 
ing sequence was never naturalised south 
of the Loire. As Dreves observes in the 
preface to the Prosarium Lemovicense, the 
great Abbey of St. Martiel, which was 
once the western centre, as St. Gall was the 
eastern, of the old type of sequence, after- 
wards became a centre of diffusion for the 
new. It is true that only one of the con- 
tributors makes adequate use of the Analecta 
of Dreves, and the old type of sequence 
held its own in Germany long after the new 
was established in France. Again, though 
it is quite true that the later sequences 
(which ran very much to the type fixed 
by the Pange lingua of Fortunatus) are 
degenerate, it is equally true that they 
are decidedly less inanimate than the later 
hymns. It might have been noticed how 
long literary pilgrims seem to have gone on 
producing pleasant variations on the legends 
of St. Ursula and the Theban Legion. 
Something, too, ought to have been said of 
the rhyming offices, of which specimens were 
accessible as early as Mone. Dreves had 
already published a volume, full of things 
as frivolous and charming as flamboyant 
architecture. The mele half explored 
mass of Rime Gebete and Leselieder is not 
attractive, but it has a history which is 
passed over too perfunctorily for a work 
that aims at scientific completeness. There 
is even pathos of a kind in all those endless 
Alphabets and Rosaries and Psalteries 
(collections of 150 stanzas of salutation to 
St. Mary or Christ, with or without an 
attempt to work the opening words of a 
a into each pl and those dull 
ymuns of five stanzas for almost every saint, 
one stanza to be said with each of the five 
decades of the Rosary. Turning them 
over is like fingering beads worn smooth 
by the hands of the dead. Now and again, 
too, one comes on sonfething really interest- 
ing, like the O quam glorificum solum sedere 
which was written for private singing (there 
is a mediaeval tune) and paraphrases one 
of the best chapters of the Jmitation, 
though, if Mone is to be trusted, the 
metre proves it older than 4 Kempis.* 
Hardly enough is said of the late Latin 
mission hymns of Germany, such as Aftolle 
paullum lumina, “‘O sinners, lift the eye of 
faith,” which is so like the German hymns 
of a little later date. One or two hymns of 
the type are mentioned, but this stage of 
hymnology is not treated by Mr. Julian as 
a whole, 

Lord Selborne is more generous than 
the Dictionary in his recognition of the 
Gallican hymnodists of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, whose 
work the first Tractarians supposed to be 
primitive; but the Dictionary gives the 
positive information—which is the chief 
thing—more fully. It is difficult to believe 
that Adeste Fidelis and O Filii et Filiae are 
as late as might be inferred from the evi- 

* The test might be more convincing ; the metre 
of Ut jucundas cervus undas (on which there is an ex- 
cellent article) perpetuated itself from the twelfth 
century—if not from the eleventh —to the fifteenth, 


to which all known poems of the cycle were long 
assigned. 





dence. One is said, in the Mechlin Thesau- 
rus Ancimae (n.d.), to be taken from a 
Cistercian Gradual, the other can be traced 
back to 1674, and no further. It is to be 
remembered that a great many mediaeval 
office books have been lost; nor is it quite 
impossible that lay clerks in the larger 
churches may have preserved festival hymus 
which did not make their way into office 
books. The Ascriptions before and after 
the Gospel have been accidentally preserved 
in this way in many parish churches through- 
out England. 

Greek hymnody is less known than Latin, 
and what is known might perhaps have been 
a little more clearly set forth. We are told 
the arodvrixia are founded on the Song of 
Simeon, and not that the peyaAvvapia are 
founded on the Song of Mary: there is an 
explanation of idwpeAa and rpocdpoa, but 
avconéAa, the link between the two, is left 
out. Weare told that Greek hymnody is 
“ objective” compared with Latin, which is 
rather misleading, considering that a large 
proportion of the accessible hymns are taken 
up with self accusation. The magnificent 
hymn of Sergius is said to have been com- 

osed to commemorate the deliverance of 
Concteatineste from ‘‘ Chaganes, King of 
Persia.” If I remember rightly, the blunder 
is found in the MS. title as given by Christ, 
but it ought to have been corrected. Of 
course the King of Persia was Chosroes, 
and ‘Chaganes” stands for the Khan 
of the Avars. We could have spared the 
information that even if it could be trans- 
lated—Mr. Swinburne might try—no part 
would be available for Anglican use. As a 
rule neither the Dictionary nor Lord Sel- 
borne are very happy in aesthetic criticism : 
there is not much to be said in that way 
about most hymns, and people who try to 
say much, tire the reader and themselves 
with laborious expressions of arbitrary likes 
and dislikes. Lord Selborne is almost 
angry that O Deus Ego amo Te is in the 
Breviary, when it was so easy to get rid of 
it for its metrical irregularities. 

Of course in a work of such extent and 
labour there must be mistakes and incom- 
pleteness ; and it is not useless, if it seem 
thankless, to point them out. It would be 
impossible in any moderate compass to give 
an adequate idea of the mass of generally 
trustworthy information which has been 
brought together. Take, for instance, 
a single section of a single article— 
the authors of the ‘Old Version.” We 
have full particulars of at least twelve 
names mostly obscure (Lord Selborne was 
only acquainted with eight when he wrote 
his article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and has missed the opportunity of correcting 
himself). There is an equally satisfactory 
article on the ‘‘New Version,” and a 
literally appalling article on Psalters, in- 
cluding nothing older than 1539. Probably, 
the subject is inexhaustible. Though 
Psalter comes more than halfway through 
the Dictionary, five or six well-filled 
Rages are devoted to the subject in the 

ppendix, where we find the only mention 
of the first (?) edition, published in 1871, of 

The Psalms, chronologically arranged by Four 
Friends, with the questionable statement 








that the translation is in blank verse. 


Probably the most important new point 
in the history of English hymns which is 
brought out in the Dictionary is the great 
influence of Madan, the minister of the 
Lock Hospital, who gave many of our best 
hymns their popular form. On this matter 
Lord Selborne is a purist: he will tolerate 
omissions, but what is given at all ought, 
he thinks, to be given in the author’s 
words. There can be no doubt that, upon 
the whole, Madan’s alterations were im- 
——. ‘Lo He comes with clouds 

escending,” and ‘‘Great God, what do I 
see and hear,” long erroneously attributed 
to Luther, were both pieced together by 
Madan, and it is now possible to trace the 
whole process. There are very few 
writers who are so accommodating as 
James Montgomery, who would always alter 
—- in a hymn to which someone, who 
intended to include it in his collection, ob- 
jected. The article on Methodist Hymnody 
is very full and interesting; it is a pity 
room could not be found for a description 
of the changes made in successive editions: 
when, for instance, were the titles of the 
sections ‘‘For mourners brought to the 
birth,” and ‘For believers brought to the 
birth,” altered? The compiler of the article 
must know. He has been content to give 
those who are able to work through his 
references the means of finding out for 
themselves. 

Let me take leave of Mr. Julian’s Diction- 
ary of Hymnology—a book for which everyone 
who uses it will be unfeignedly grateful to 
editor and publisher—with one ortwo general 
observations. One is that Unitarian hymns 
are commoner in Baptist and Congrega- 
tional than in Anglican collections. Another 
is that as a Church very often produces its 
best hymns when it is producing nothing 
else: the great body of liturgical Latin 
hymns belong to the Dark Ages; they are 
later than the Sacramentaries and earlier 
than the Hildebrandine reformation. It is 
true that the short and stormy summer of 
mediaeval Catholicism is worthily repre- 
sented in hymnology. Adam of St. Victor 
stands at the beginning of this period, 
Aquinas and Bonaventure at its close. In 
the East the hymnodists come after the 
theologians: they were for the most part 
the contemporaries of the battle with icono- 
clasm. In Germany, too, the golden age of 
hymnology is the dreary generation that 
came naked and hungry out of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when Lutheranism asa theolo 
had worn itself out. In England there can be 
no doubt that the golden age was the 
eighteenth century, which really began with 
the Restoration. English hymns begin 
with Ken, as Latin hymns begin with 
Ambrose; but both were scarcely more 
than morning stars : in England the sunrise 
is marked * Watts and the noon by 
Wesley. When we come to the Catholic 
revival, it is worth noticing that all the best 
hymns which embody its spirit from Mant, 
Heber, and Grant to Keble are prior to 
1833. The movement of that date has 
done a great deal for architecture, but it 
has not produced a Coffin or a Santeuil, 
whose works deserve to be compared with 
the collects of Cranmer and Cosin. 





G. A. Srcox. 
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Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 
History. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Smr Henry Parkes says in his preface that 
his book is neither a history nor an auto- 
biography. It is much of both, but perhaps 
it would be most correctly styled ‘‘ The 
Parliamentary History of New South 
Wales.” It is a pity that the author has 
no gift of concentration ; the book is too 
long, and we cannot but think he has made 
a mistake in printing so many of his own 
speeches, as well as some of others in extenso. 
his is the only fault we have to find, and 

rhaps we should think differently if we 
ived at Sydney. We are far from depre- 
ciating the historical value of the work, but 
to our mind by far the most interesting and 
attractive portion of these two volumes is 
the ng gM Sir Henry Parkes is 
a very striking character. He landed at 
Port Jackson more than half a century 
ago, at the age of twenty-four, without 
means and without introductions. His 
position was so poor that for fully twelve 
months he could not muster sufficient for- 
titude to write to his friends in England 
of the prospect before him. He worked as a 
farm labourer, in a wholesale ironmongery 
store, in an iron foundry, labouring for 
several years in an unknown crowd of 
strugglers ; and yet this man, without means 
and without friends, not only became prime 
minister of the colony, but has occupied 
that ition for more than double the 
period that any other minister has held it. 

Sir Henry Parkes was deeply imbued 
with the views of the political reformers of 
the early part of this century, and began 
his public life by starting, as both proprietor 
and editor, a ae called the Empire, 
which announced itself as 


“an advocate of a wide extension of the 
franchise, the reconstruction of the repre- 
sentative system on a popular basis, a more 
comprehensive system of education, suited to 
the circumstances of the colony; and it 
declared against all taxation except such as 
was necessary to meet the expenses of the 
Government.” 

In 1854 he was elected a member of the 
Legislative Council, and in January 1856 
one of the four members for the city of 
Sydney in the new Parliament, for the 
establishment of which he had long con- 
tended, His appointment to the office of 
emigration commissioner in the year 1861 
took him to England. He who had left 
home twenty-two years before almost penni- 
less and unfriended, returned now in a 
position that brought him into relations of 
inti with some of the most eminent 
men of the time. With Carlyle he estab. 
lished a lasting friendship ; and he has done 
well in printing the letters he received from 
him, as well as in giving a facsimile of a 
torn half-sheet of paper on which the his- 
torian wrote down a list of books which he 
recommended the author to buy. This list 
will evoke much criticism ; but it is obvious 
that it starts with the assumption that 
Sir Henry was already in possession of the 
most important standard works. He adds: 
“I doubt if many persons would adopt this 
selection of books, famous as was the selector, 





and excellent as many of the works undoubt- 
edly are. Another which Mr. Carlyle frequently 
urged upon my notice was Collins’s Peerage 
(I think the fourth edition) from which, he said, 
he had learnt more of English history than from 
all other books put together. He described 
Collins as an old London bookseller, who devoted 
all the s hours of his life to the acquisition 
of knowledge, from original sources, about the 
governing families of England ; and he thought 
much more of this particular issue of his work 
than of the more costly edition of Sir Egerton 
Brydges.” 

A book on Australia is hardly complete 

without some mention of the peculiar 
Australian institution of Bushrangers. Sir 
Henry Parkes gives a graphic account of 
the tracking down. and extermivation of a 
gang which took place whilst he formed one 
of the cabinet of Mr. (afterwards Sir James) 
Martin. He writes: 
‘* In a former chapter I made reference to the 
outrages committed by bushrangers in the 
years from 1862 to 1867. When I entered upon 
the duties of office, one whole district in the 
southern part of the colony, embracing an area 
nearly pol et as Ireland, was held in a state 
of terror by a desperate gang of bushrangers, 
headed by two brothers named Clarke. The 
district was full of — certainly three times 
the number ordinarily stationed in the several 
localities, but the bushrangers eluded all their 
be eer and activity. Their system of ‘bush 
telegraph,’ of word of mouth communication, 
in which women and girls were often the 
most active agents, was ~ oo and kept up 
with a completeness and success perfectly 
surprising. In this, the daring horseman- 
ship of the bush boys and girls connected with 
some of the bushrangers was very striking. 
A certain class of the small settlers notoriously 
harboured the offenders. For a time it seemed 
as if half the population was in league with 
crime against the defenders of law and social 
security. The police were outwitted in stratagem 
and outstripped in speed in their efforts to 
arrest the criminals. 

‘“‘As the police force was under my 
ministerial control, I felt very keenly my 
responsibility so long as this state of things 
continued. I lost no time in pressing upon 
the Inspector-General the necessity for the 
utmost effort to cope with the wide-spread 
lawlessness, and I required him to report 
specially from day to day. Offers to form 
special parties for the capture of the Clarkes 
and their criminal associates were made in 
different quarters. One of these offers was 
made by John Carroll, formerly an officer of 
— and at that time an officer of Darling- 

urst Gaol, a man of very considerable ex- 
perience in dealing with criminals. His 
conditions were that he should be allowed to 
select his companions, should be armed in 
accordance with his own choice and discretion, 
should be placed in a — independent of 
the regular police, should be secretly accredited 
to certain magistrates resident in the district, 
and, if successful, receive certain compensation 
and privileges.” 
All Carroll’s terms were agreed to ; but the 
bushrangers were too strong for him, and 
in about three months’ time he and his three 
companions were all murdered, with the 
result that there was a complete reign of 
terror in the district. 


‘* Honest men feared to travel the highways by 
daylight; traders stole forth under cover of 
night on their business journeys ; and insecurity 
was felt in every house. Increasing the regular 
police seemed barren of effect.” 


What then was to be done? Sir Henry 





looked out for and selected a specially smart 
and capable constable, and, much against 
the will of the head of the force, gave him 
carte blanche. The result fully justified 
Sir Henry’s knowledge of men. Wright, 
the constable in question, undertook the 
task, tracked down and finally captured the 
Clarkes, who were afterwards hanged at 
Sydney. With other arrests and convic- 
tions, the colony was soon freed from the 
ravages of the most bloodthirsty gang of 
bushrangers that ever disgr it. We 
wish Sir Henry would have told us how it 
was that these bloodthirsty ruffians had the 
sympathy and assistance of so many of the 
small settlers, but on this point he is silent. 
Did they, like Robin Hood, only pillage 
the rich? and were they generous to the 
needy? We are not told. 

Sir Henry Parkes’s first ministry lasted 

from May, 1872, to February, 1875. He 
finally retired from office in October, 1891. 
Since then, he says, 
‘* T have taken little my in public affairs. I 
have been a hard worker for fully seventy years 
—from my early childhood—and before leaving 
office I felt a weight of weariness almost in- 
supportable, and a sense of unhandsome treat- 
ment where I ought to have found support, and 
naturally I have had little desire since to return 
to active participation in political warfare.” 

All who know anything of Australia know 
how active and able a minister Sir Henry 
Parkes was, and how many useful measures 
were originated and carried by him. Yet 
New South Wales is far from being the 
ideal colony he would have made it. He 
has much to regret in the present state of 
men and of parties. A chapter with these 
headings— 

‘The hollowness of democratic professions— 
absence of settled opinions in well-to-do men— 
tyrannical actions in the name of liberty— 
Australian Tories—little effect of the uni- 
versities on political life »— 
pay shows how far the colony is from 
aving attained the ideal of the reformers 
of 1832. He deprecates the inordinate 
appetite for sports and amusements; and 
writing of the great strike of the year 1890, 
he says: ‘“‘ There is no tyranny like that of 
the many-headed monster with the million 
hands.” If Sir Henry Parkes looks forward 
with misgiving, he may at least look back 
on his own career with satisfaction—a career 
unsullied by any self-seeking, and devoted 
to the public good. His book will be read 
by many with interest and, one may add, 
with profit. It must always be profitable to 
study the career of one who has raised him- 
self by talent, industry, and honesty, and 
whose memory, when he himself shall be 
taken from them, will be held, we cannot 
doubt, in respect and honour by his fellow 
citizens. Wa. Wicksam, 








MRS, MEYNELL’S POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


Poems, By Alice Meynell; Zhe Rhythm of 
Life, by Alice Meynell. (Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane.) 


Tis with no uncertain voice that one should 
welcome a volume of poems from the author 
of Preludes, a volume containing much that 
was loved long since and lost awhile, 
together with the more recent productions 
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of Mrs. Meynell’s somewhat reticent muse. 
And, from all but the bibliophile point of 
view, the new book is an even more pleasing 
possession than its for long unpurchasable 
predecessor, inasmuch as it includes some 
excellent later work, and is without pictures. 
Poetry is impossible to illustrate, save in 
such rare cases as those where the poet 
may adequately portray his own conception 
with brush and pigment as well as with 
words; or in those still rarer instances 
where picture and poem are instinct with 
the self-same spirit. A colossal dition de 
luxe of Swinburne, decorated (in colours), 
by Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Watts, would 
be an event to rejoice over ; while delectable 
indeed should be the entire poetical works 
of Mr. Henley set forth with pictures by 
Mr. Whistler. But such consummations 
as these are as Utopian as they are 
desirable ; and, remembering the peculiar 
characteristics of Mrs. Meynell’s verse, 
the absence of the graceful original illus- 
trations from this reissue is matter for 
gratulation. Indeed, I can think of no 
poems, with the exception of Mrs, Browning’s 
sonnets ‘‘from the Portuguese,” more un- 
suited for pictorial expression: here the 
charm is of the intellect, of the spiritual 
emotions; subtle, evasive, ethereal, as the 
vision of an aureoled saint. Outline and 
colour have but little to say in these sweet, 
contemplative imaginings of a soul whose 
gaze, ever turned inward (as it were), presses 
all outward and visible signs into service to 
act as symbols in its cloistral chambers. 
Intensely feminine, and yet touched with an 
abstraction that is not feminine at all; 
intensely personal, and still holding an in- 
definable element of impartiality—these 
strange and beautiful melodies appeal to the 
imagination with a voice as of unfamiliar 
things brought near and made visible. 

Mrs. Meynell has, it would seem, been 
influenced in no small measure by Miss 
Christina Rossetti, and by Mrs. Browning ; 
but she has, nevertheless, a distinctive 
manner of her own, while her motives, 
albeit something scant in number, are so 
well found, and so original, as to set her apart 
from her fellows in minstrelsy. A chaste 
and exalted, albeit a limited, loveliness of 
idea, joined with a rare sense of rhythm and 
a singularly delicate technique, are among 
the more obvious merits of Mrs. Meynell’s 
metrical compositions. They are mellifluous 
in the extreme, but their linked sweetness 
never cloys; nor from beginning to close 
shall you find one commonplace cadence. 
Curiously intimate are they, too, for all 
their remoteness; unaccountably remote 
despite their intimacy. 

mong the sonnets, the oft - quoted 
** Renouncement” and “ Spring on the 
Alban Hills” are worthy of the highest 
= bestowed upon them; but “The 
eophyte,” “My Heart Shall Be Thy 
Garden,” and the following fourteen lines 
seem, in my opinion, no less admirable in 
their respective ways : 


** Your own fair youth, you care so little for it, 
Smiling towards heaven you would not stay the 
advances 
Of time and change upon your happiest fancies. 
I keep your golden hour, and will restore it, 
If ever, in time to come, you would explore it— 


Your old self whose thoughts went like last 
year’s pansies, 

Look unto me ; no mirror keeps its glances ; 

In my unfailing praises now I store it. 


I shall be then a treasury where your gay, 
Happy, and pensive past for ever is. 

I shall be then a garden charmed from changing, 
In which your June has never passed away, 
Walk there awhile among my memories.’’ 


Sometimes a sentiment or a simile may be 
beaten out almost to attenuation; but ’tis 
fine gold, as a rule, all the same, and the 
craftsmanship as near faultless as may be. 
The longer pieces, such as ‘‘ Scour Monique” 
and “To a Lost Melody,” are not the most 
successful; they have a slightly fatigued 
effect, lacking the freshness and the music 
of the lyrics, the lofty humanity of the 
sonnets. ‘The Poet to his Childhood” is 
set to a tune of Mrs. Browning’s, and the 
strainedly-sentimental ‘‘ Letter from a Girl 
to her own Old Age” is, unfortunately, 
identical in form, rhyme, and rhythm with 
Dr. O. W. Holmes’ poem entitled “Iris, 
her Book,” wherein an imaginative maiden 
discloses some of ‘‘ the unsunned depths of 
a young girl’s nature” to a future sym- 
pathethic girl-reader, who may peruse the 
effusion when she (Iris) shall be faded or 
dead. 

But the lines entitled ‘‘San Lorenzo 
Giustiniani’s Mother,”’ which I give here in 
their entirety, show Mrs. Meynell in one of 
her very best moments: austere, yet tender, 
fervent, yet restrained : 


‘* T had not seen my son’s dear face 
(He chose the cloister by God’s grace) 
Since it had come to full flower-time. 
I hardly guessed at its perfect prime, 
That folded flower of his dear face. 


Mine eyes were veiled by mists of tears 
When on a day in many years 

One of his Order came. [I thrilled, 
Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled. 
I doubted, for my mists of tears. 


His blessing be with me for ever ! 

My hope and doubt were hard to sever. 
—That altered face, those holy weeds. 

I filled his wallet and kissed his beads, 
And lost his echoing feet for ever. 

If to my son my alms were given 

I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 

He did not plead for child of mine, 

But for another Child divine. 

And unto Him it was surely given. 
There is One alone who cannot change ; 
Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange ; 
And all I give is given to One. 

I might mistake my dearest son, 

But never the Son who cannot change.”’ 


Idealised religious feeling, or, perhaps I 
should rather say, an exceedingly keen sense 
of the Ideal, pervades many of these poems, 
notably those inspired by parting or by 
loss. Melancholy, with never the echo of 
a whine; sweet with an almost exultant 
nobility of sorrow, their wistful music is 
apt to haunt the memory with strange 
persistence. Here is the first stanza (and 
the key-note) of the best of this series : 


** Farewell has long been said; I have foregone 
thee ; 

I never name thee even. 

But how shall I learn virtues and yet shun thee? 

For thou art so near Heaven 

That heavenward meditations pause upon thee.”’ 


In ‘To the Beloved Dead” occur passages 








‘¢ To keep all joys of yours from Time’s estranging, |- 





of re Mae and the song com- 
mencing ‘ the inhastening tide doth 
roll” furnishes an example of this poet’s 
happy lyrical faculty, her fine felicity of 
rhythm. 

Perhaps Mrs. Meynell’s poems have 
spoiled my palate for her essays; perhaps 
their gracious, if complex, clarity has pam- 
pered, and (thus over-indulgent) dimmed 
my powers of comprehension. Be that as 
it may, I must confess to a sensation of 

erplexity and weariness after i 
or some little time with the problems of 
her too elaborate prose. Always clever, 
and occasionally witty, the essays contained 
in this little twin-volume called The Rhythm 
of Life, are not unspotted from affectation, 
nor wholly innocent of acidity. Here and 
there you shall find a piece of keen 
intuition, a flash of incisive criticism; but, 
for the more part, the effort is over-apparent, 
and the meaning of hardly sufficient im- 
portance to jus the bewildering super- 
structure of words heaped over it. Lan- 
guage may have been given for the 
purpose of enabling us to conceal our 
thoughts ; but surely literature was never 
made as a veil for our meanings? All 
too many of these essays have an 
irritating effect, somewhat akin to those 
weird puzzle-pictures, whose secret you can 
neither solve nor leave alone: pictures 
wherein you are given the presentment 
(say) of a girl at a cottage-door, with a cat 
reposing at her feet, and are told to find the 
unapparent dog and the occult bird-cage. 
The worship of words is a legitimate and 
a right excellent cult, but it may, on 
occasion, develop into something very like 
fanaticism. And a stately habit of diction 
may hardly be over-praised; but the writer 
should look to it that his dignity become 
not didactic, nor his wealth of verbiage swell 
into pomposity. The two best essays here 
are those called ‘‘ Pathos,” and ‘ The 
Sun ”’—the first, a very just and proper 
scourging of a common journalistic offence ; 
the last, a finely-worded evidence of most 
intelligent observation. 

As for the three purely critical papers, Mrs. 
Meynell’s judgments of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and James Russell Lowell are not 
precisely tempered by mercy, while her un- 
qualified praise of Mr. Coventry Patmore 
seems a little extravagant. Mr. Coventry 
Patmore is a poet, who has added appre- 
ciably to the wealth of the world—but 
to say that “The art that utters an 
intellectual action so courageous, an emo- 
tion so authentic, as that of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s poetry, cannot be otherwise than 
consummate”; and, again, to assert that 
Mr. Patmore is ‘the capturer of an art so 
quick and close that it is the voice less of a 
poet than of the very muse” is surely to 

ive a loose rein indeed to enthusiasm. 

ut, perhaps, after all, these things are 
more- matters for individual taste than for 
uninspired reasoning. 

The two little volumes are admirably 
printed, and set forth in pleasing array of 
grey buckram with letters of gold imprinted 
thereon ; but it seems a pity that the binders 
should have performed their task in rather 
perfunctory fashion. 

Granam R, Tomson. 
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Round London. By Montagu Williams, Q.C. 

(Macmillans. ) 

Greatty to the regret of all who admire 
energy and vigour even in an official, Mr. 
Montagu Williams has, when his latest 
book was hardly published, passed beyond 
the ken of criticism. Round London is not 
wanting in the liveliness nor yet in the 
discursiveness of his former autobiographical 
sketches. It is made up of two parts— 
“Down East” and “Up West.” Of the 
latter it will suffice to say that neither 
novel-writing nor sermon-writing, neither 
character-sketches in high life nor diatribes 
on society 4 la Mrs. Lynn Linton, were Mr. 
Williams’s forte. The effort to portray 
the effects of the mésalliances of society, in 
the sense of ill-assorted marriages and their 
results, is a failure. The West-end, except 
when the Old Bailey comes in (as it natu- 
rally has to come in) was not the proper 
subject for Mr. Williams’s pen. Though 
the scenes of ‘‘ Down East” are more in his 
line, yet even here the sketches are not up 
to the level of those almost daily to be seen 
in the newspaper press, done by those whose 
business it isto do such things ; and, merely 
for descriptive sketches, the slums are now 
getting a bit overdone. But Mr. Williams, 
as the magistrate in mufti—a sort of modern 
Harou-al-Ruschid on the policeman’s 
beat—is effective and interesting enough. 
His views and opinions on matters within 
his ken as criminal lawyer and magistrate 
are worth recording and worth noting. For 
instance, no man could be less justly accused 
of any fantastic fads of the goody-goody 
order, or of fanatical devotion to an imprac- 
ticable standard of virtue. Yet this is what 
he says about a public-house “ not 100 miles 
from Artillery-lane ”’: 

“ One thing particularly struck me as I stood 
looking at this establishment from the opposite 
side of the street after opening hours on a 
certain Sunday morning. I refer to the number 
of customers who passed in and out. I wondered 
wherein lay the peculiar attraction of the place ; 
and in order to probe the mystery I crossed the 
road and boldly entered. 

‘The bar proved a very remarkable one. It 
was crowded ; but no one was smoking, no one 
ordered a second glass, and no one was using 
improper language. All was as quiet and 
orderly as a Sunday-school. And this was in 
the heart of the East End! I confess I was 
thunderstruck. 

** As I stood staring about me I caught sight 
of a card, headed ‘ Rules,’ printed in bold type, 
which hung upon the wall I read as follows: 

‘1. No ae on the premises is per- 


mitted. 

‘2. No loud talking or obscene language 
is tolerated. 

‘ 3. No customer is supplied with more than 
one drink, until he or she has been off 
the premises for half an hour, at the 
end of which period only one more 
drink is sapgitel, 

‘4, No refreshment is served to anyone who 
appears to be under the influence of 
drink, and if one of a company of 
friends is in this state, none of them 
will be served.’ 

“The m was solved, and I took my 
departure with a deep sense of gratitude to 
the man or woman who had conceived and 
created this purified public-house.”’ 


Yet Lord Rosebery objected to the Borough- 
road Polytechnic excluding smoking ! 


Mr. Williams then contrasts this with the | 
ordinary East-end public house. 


‘Drunkard after drunkard staggers in at the 
doorway, and is freely supplied with drink. 
Outside the scenes were revolting in the ex- 
treme, men in a ferocious state of intoxication 
quarrel, fight, and kick; and frenzied women 
fall upon one another, tearing out hair, 
scratching, spitting, and even inflicting wounds 
with their teeth. Verily this is a land flowing 
with beer and blood. 
‘* These public-houses account for the long 
list of night charges that the magistrate has to 
deal with on Monday morning at the Thames 
and Worship-street Police Courts. Whereas 
on ordinary mornings the number is about 
twenty or thirty, on Mondays it is from sixty 
to eighty. They are all of one description, in 
so far as all the offences arise from drink. 

‘Tt would, in my opinion, be an excellent 





thing if they [the public-houses] were all shut 
up during the evening and night, say from 
seven o’clock.” 
The bogus clubs, he says, are worse than 
the public houses, 
‘** Wretched women constantly came before me 
at Worship-street and with tears in their eyes 
besought me to save their husbands and sons 
from the temptations and dangers of these 
laces. Alas! the will was not wanting; but I 
had not the power.” 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is 
one entitled ‘“ Burglarious Bill.” Burg- 
lars, like most other classes, may be 
dichotomised into the amateur and the pro- 
fessional. Of the former Mr. Williams 
tells a good story of an habitual petty thief, 
who at last took to house-breaking in 
Edgware. But, instead of attending 
strictly to business, he devoted himself to 
a good supper, including frying ham and 
drinking good sherry till he was nosed out 
by an intelligent constable, who found him 
concealed in a cupboard. 
ns forth, the culprit cheerfully re- 
marked, ‘I say, gov’nor, if you’d been ten 
minutes sooner you’d have spoilt my breakfast. 


There’s a drop of sherry left, and you’d better 
help yourself before we start.’ ” 


The professional burglar, we learn, is 
‘generally a married man.”’ The wife is use- 
ful to watch, and can assist with tolerable 
impunity, for ‘‘she has only to urge coer- 
cion and produce her marriage certificate to 
ensure an acquittal.” And Mr. Williams 
tells us how, in a great robbery in 1865, 
when 465 watches and 160 gold chains and 
other things worth £6000 were removed 
from a Milner’s burglar-proof safe, he 
successfully defended the two ladies of a 
party of seven on that ground. So valu- 
able is sexual morality to professional 
practitioners! The account given by the 
conductor of the enterprise on that occasion 
would have done credit in strategy to a 
Moltke. The shop was in Cornhill; with 
lights burning in it and windows un- 
shuttered : the policeman went by every nine 
minutes. On Saturday night the burglars 





at 4.40 they were three miles away. The 
alibi, however, then sought to be established, 
broke down, and the leading gentlemen 
suffered a divorce from their partners for 
fourteen years. 

A still more striking tale from Ratcliff 
Highway is the finest of Mr. Williams’s 
magisterial experiences. A sailor was 
charged with stealing a watch by a female 
lodging-house keeper ; he having pawned it. 
He put no questions to the prosecutrix ; and 
was on the point of being committed for trial, 
when he begged if he might ask a question. 
The question was, ‘‘Can a man be guilty of 
stealing his own property”? Tt then 
transpired that it was his own watch which 
he had left in the woman’s charge: and he 
satisfactorily identified it. Next week 
Mr. Williams sat at the same court on 
Thursday, instead of his usual day Tues- 
day; another magistrate usually sittin 
on Thursday. The same sailor appear 
charged with stealing a razor from a Garber 
by whom he was being shaved, but who, 
during the operation, had been called to 
another part of the shop. The barber was 
supported by the evidence of a woman who 
happened to look in at the window at the 
moment. This woman was the lodging- 
house keeper of the previous week ! 

‘A few questions sufficed to smash her testi- 
mony to pieces. This vile woman had either 
tricked the barber, or by some means had 
induced him to enter the plot, and I doubt not 
that she craftily arranged for the case to come 
into court on a day when I was not likely to be 
sitting.” 

What a subject for a New Arabian Night 
on “the malice of woman.” But why was 
not the excellent lady herself prosecuted for 
perjury and subornation of perjury? The 
cadi ought to have had her tried, convicted, 
and sentenced on the spot in true Eastern, 
or East-end, fashion. 

It will be seen that a judicious reader 
may find plums in this, we regret to say, 
last volume of one of the most successful 
defenders of criminals and most useful 
magistrates whom our generation has seen. 

Artuur F, Leacn. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood. By C.J. Wills 
and John Davidson. In 3 vols. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.) 

Calmire. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Foiled. By the Hon. Mrs. Henniker. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Step-sisters. By E. McQueen Gray. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Too Easily Jealous. By Mrs. H. E. Russell. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 


A Splendid Cousin. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 





got into a tailor’s room underneath the shop, 


the safe. On Sunday afternoon at eight 
minutes to three they began work on the 
safe. Every time the policeman came round, 
of which notice was given by the women 
walking past the window, they descended 





into the tailor’s ; at 3.45 the whole property 
was cleared out of the burglar-proof safe ; 


and cut a hole in the ceiling above, close by | 


This Working-Day World. By E. V. Fairfax. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Anthea, By Cécile Cassavetti. (Cassells. ) 

A LITERARY SF gy between Mr. C. J. 

Wills and Mr. John Davidson—an attempt 

to combine the characteristics of Perfervid 


and The Pit Toun Coronet—is of necessity 
a perilous experiment. 


Laura Ruthven’s 
Widowhood is too suggestive of that com- 
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posite photography, which is one of the 
freaks of the period, to enable one to say 
decidedly whether the experiment will be 
a success. There is in it a vast deal of 
cleverness, and of cleverness of more than 
one kind. But it is very unequal, 
and not at all compact. Occasionally one 
stumbles on phrases and even thoughts 
almost Meredithian in their point ; but occa- 
sionally also one is confronted with hard-up 
journalese like ‘‘ Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
subtle verse,” ‘the chastest language 
possible,” and ‘ broad-browed Verulam.” 
Then, what with the tedious Marcia 
and her ‘astral plane” nonsense, and 
preposterous lovers of the comic-opera 
sort, one is never sure whether Laura’s 
widowhood is to be taken seriously, or 
whethor it is not a long drawn out joke like 
Charlotte Walton’s. Again, the story— 
regarded’simply as a story—is brought toan 
abrupt andimprobable close. Laura discovers 
a letter from her deceased husband, which 
gives her freedom to marry again, at the very 
moment when such freedom is especially 
acceptable. But seeing that the discovery 
of the “‘Marcia”’ correspondence, by makin 
her miserable and jealous, has emancipat 
her (in her own opinion) from her obliga- 
tions to her deceased husband, it is incredible 
that she should not have discovered this 
letter among his papers long before. On 
the other hand, there is genuine comedy in 
the interviews between Laura and her 
various adorers—pietist, actor, hulking boy, 
and all the rest—although they take up a 
volume, which has little or no connexion 
with the plot of the story. The London 
‘* Society,”’ artistic, and literary chit-chat, 
which seems to be indispensable to a novel 
of this kind, is decidedly above the average 
either of fiction or of fact. The scene in 
which the emancipated, but unhappily 
married, Olive Van Tassel makes love openly 
—indeed with almost as much straight- 
forwardness as Shakspere’s Venus — to 
Meyrick Tunstall, is exceptionally strong, 
even although woe could have dispensed 
with such rhetoric as “the foul fumes 
that bubble up from the cauldron where 
love, and lust, and avarice, and hypocrisy, 
and cruelty simmer for ever.” Finally, the 
closing love passages between Meyrick and 
Laura have all the merit and charm of 
simplicity. Altogether, Laura Ruthven’s 
Widowhood, while a provoking book, is a 
striking one. If read patiently, and in 
instalments, it will be found greatly superior 
to stories infinitely better constructed. 


A flourish of Yankee trumpets has 
attended the appearance of Calmire in this 
country. But it is difficult to see any good 
reason for eulogy of this kind. Calmire is 
terribly tedious, unsatisfactory in plot, and 
so confused in thought as to suggest that 
its author has filled his—or possibly her— 
head with what Coleridge styles ‘‘ the crude 
theories of unlearned mock thinkers.” The 
beginning of the story, the introduction of 
Nina Wahring (and her mother) to Muriel 
Calmire is lively enough. It may even be 
allowed that Nina has the making of a good 
woman in her. But nothing good can be said 
of the miserable Muriel Calmire himself, 
that whining, posing, lecturing, letter- 
writing, pseudo-philosophic imposture of a 





man, who has not the courage to be either 
a thorough-going sensualist or the self- 
restraint to be a chivalrous lover, and who 


‘is seen at his best in the sort of stuff which 


appears in a letter concluding, ‘‘O God, 

nele Grand, I shall go mad!” The 
sanest passage in this letter is, “‘O my 
God (His name is now Satan, Ahriman, 
Siva—anything that is honestly bad, which 
Jehovah and his troop were not), how I do 
hate cant! HowI do hate that milk-and- 
water spirit that mang of good, good, good 
—in a world whose very lying crust of 
sham beauty rests over lava-fires.” This is 
the writing of an author who should have 
waited, like George Eliot, to think out a 
theory of life before rushing into print. 
There are one or two good characters in the 
story—or rather characters that would have 
been good if their surroundings had been 
a little simpler. ‘There is, in particular, 
Minerva Granzine, an American Hetty 
Sorrel, who finds an Arthur Donnithorne in 
the hysterical Muriel, and an Adam Bede in 
Clint Russell, who has, however, the courage 
not to strike Muriel, but merely to shriek 
at intervals some such forcibly-feeble threat 
as T will kill him.” 


The want of a strong and intelligible plot 
revents Foiled from being more—and yet 
it might so easily have been a great deal 
more—than a story of average excellence in 
which Society plays its part of slang, intrigue, 
and vulgar self-indulgence that actually 
sounds the lowest depth of drunkenness. 
It passes credibility—at least, the credi- 
bility of the ordinary novel-reader—that 
Frank Hesseltine should marry the daughter 
of his old friend Marsham: certainly, when 
he married Léontine, he ought to have 
treated her either as a child or as a woman, 
and not as an unhappy amalgam of the 
two. It is not easy, moreover, to under- 
stand the power which Lord Huddersfield 
exercises over women. He is not clever ; he 
can hardly be called personally attractive ; he 
is avowedly selfish to the finger-tips ; worst 
of all, he is never quite sober. It is 
inconceivable that ke should have played 
the Don Juan successfully with any woman, 
much less with so pre-eminently “smart” 
a woman as Rénee Gore. And yet there is 
plenty of bustle in the story, and the 
characters, both of stupid yet honourable 
Anthony Gore and of his unworthy wife, 
are well drawn. Anthony’s suicide, 
and Rénee’s mode of showing her re- 
pentance for her evil conduct, have the 
merit of originality. The pathetic story 
of Charles Marsham’s love affair, which is a 
sort of prelude to the true story of Foiled, 
is very well told; and the most genuine bit 
of comedy in the whole book is that 
supplied te Marsham’s stiff and almost 
soulless, but quite ‘‘ societyish,” widow and 
the “great Prosser” whom she subse- 
quently marries. By the way, is slang 
quite so freely used in these dreary “‘fashion- 
able circles”” as Mrs. Henniker here repre- 
sents? In particular, is the senseless word 
“ripping” in the vogue she would have us 
believe ? 
The Step-sisters is a very clever story of 
Paris, of two young and of two old women, 
and of one young man. The chief fault to 


be found with it is that it is a trifle too 











long; the plot is not complicated enough to 
justify three volumes. The only question 
that is at all of moment is whether Victor 
Thomson, the son of a typical French con- 
tractor, is to marry Ruth or Julie Fitz- 
gerald, who are step-sisters and his cousins. 
His heart inclines to Ruth; but his aunt, 
a scheming but not too Parisian Countess, 
inclines to the sprightly and masterful 
Julie. She takes advant. of the fact 
that her own sister, the widow Fitzgerald, 
who is Ruth’s stepmother, has a weakness 
for thieving, to cast a horrible — 
on Ruth herself. The spirited Julie, 
however, comes to the rescue; and the 
story ends with a scene of unaffected and 
sunshiny happiness, worthy even of the 
artist who has sketched the Joyeuse family 
in Le Nabab. The Step-sisters is, indeed, a 
most delightful and artistic book, full of 
French piquancy, poverty, and artistic 
chatter. The two contrasted sisters, too, 
could not have been better sketched. 


The plot of Zoo Easily Jealous, which, by 
the way, need not have been “an Australian 
romance,” is too easily traced. Philip 
Herbert, an army surgeon, falls in love with 
‘‘ a fair face, with lustrous dewy eyes and 
masses of braided hair,” and marries its 
owner, Ethel Stanhope. They live happily 
for a time, till, out in India, Philip listens 
to the malicious insinuations of a bad 
Begum, a brilliant Irishwoman, whose 
“figure, large and firm and rounded in its 
every outline, was early developed into 
womanly fulness and grace, &c.” He 
believes her faithless and says so. She 
returns to England. He, after an attack of 
brain fever, is reported in the newspapers 
to be dead. She, of course, marries again ; 
equally of course, she meets her first hus- 
band. Perhaps it should be allowed that 
the tragedy of Zoo Easily Jealous is more 
than usually complete, for both the second 
husband and Ethel die. But this is, to all 
intents and purposes, the one original feature 
of a fundamentally commonplace and even 
uninteresting story. Some of the scenes 
are laid in Testoalie, and itis, as already 
noted, claimed as an especially Australian 
story. It may be allowed, indeed, that 
these scenes are the best in the book. 


It is perhaps unfair to say of so very 
“smart” a beok as A Splendid Cousin that 
it is Ibsen-and-water. And yet Theodora 
seems, at the best, but a poor edition of 
Rebecca West; and her death (she is run 
over in a fog) recalls, though but faintly, 
Rebecca’s final solution of Rosmer’s problem 
and her own. One or two of the characters 
in A Splendid Cousin, too, are not satis- 
factory. Theodora is conceivable, though 
barely so, as a musical “crank” who thinks 
of nothing but her violin and of the cram 
which destroys her power over it; althou 
this quasi-egotism becomes positively revolt- 
ing when it makes her utterly indifferent to 
the serious illness of her husband’s child. 
But it is hardly possible to understand, and 
it is quite impossible to have patience with, 
Wyndham. He is an ambitious man of 
science, who, however, is perfectly content 
to lead the conventional road to promotion. 
We are assured, indeed, that 
‘‘His inquiries into the habits of microbes 
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\ 
were radical and revolutionary ; but in spite of | 
the generous tolerance with which he had 
treated Theodora, his view of their mutual 
relation was one that might have been held by 
the least scientific of his forefathers.” 


But how on earth he, quite aware thai, as a 
widower, he needed Ruth Godwin to attend 
to his household, should instead marry 
Theodora h, knowing her to be abso- 
lutely devoted (in the strictly artistic sense, 
however) to the capricious musician, 
Bingen, is not explained by anything in 
the man or outside of him. Ruth, the 
least ambitious character in the story, 
who plays Martha to Theodora’s very un- 
satisfactory Mary, is the best drawn. The 
occasional glimpses we have of a tiresomely 
typical literary man, and of the not less 
tiresomely typical artist who becomes his 
wife, are also entertaining. 


Although Zhe Working-Day World has for 
its second title “‘The Stronger Portion of 
Humanity,” it does not deal, or even attempt 
to deal, with the burning social problems 
of the hour, but is simply a good domestic 
story, with enough of the melodramatic in 
it to give piquancy to its plot. There is 
in it, indeed, a spirited, intellectually 
audacious young woman, the sister of a 
country parson, who is ‘“‘ mad on Women’s 
Rights.” But the true interest of the 
story centres not on Madge Merton, but on 
her unconscious and successful rival Pearl, 
and the ‘‘ reckless” but handsome and (in 





all important respects) good Captain Adair. 
The Baptain is accused, and apparently 
with some reason, of the murder of a rela- 


his innocence. All this is, of course, essen- 
tially commonplace. But the story is clearly, 
simply, and skilfully told. 


Ostensibly, and indeed almost ostenta- 
tiously, the author of Anthea rests its claims 
to public attention not on its literary charm, 
but on its fidelity to truth. It is “‘ based on 
facts related to me by a friend,” and the 
descendants of the unfortunate heroine are 
“still resident in Egypt.” It is just as 
well, perhaps, that M. Cassavetti takes this 
view ; for his book exhibits none of what 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has styled ‘“ the 
golden art of Mr. Stevenson” in dealing 
with the historic past, and, if he has Byronic 
sympathies, he has not Byronic passion. It 
contains too many passages which read like 
the “fashionable announcements” that 
— in very provincial newspapers, and 
of which this may be taken as a specimen : 
“A few years later, a very pretty Con- 
stantinople Greek girl, Euphrosyne, sent 
Cupid’s darts after Kyrios Demetrius 
Waliery, and the marriage was soon un fait 
accompli.” But Anthea does not profess to 
be anything more than a detailed, pains- 
taking, and realistic narrative of the 
adventures, during the Greek War of 
pa, of Anthea, a Greek woman, 
chiefly after her escape from the sensualist 
and murderer Ali Pasha, who has already 
caused her husband Aristides to be made 
away with. The very fidelity of the narra- 
tive to fact gives it an undoubted interest, 
which is sustained from beginning to end. 
The tone of the book is thoroughly healthy. 


Anthea is sustained in-all her troubles by 
a Christian fortitude which is obviously 
quite genuine, 

Witriam WALLACE. 





SOME GENEALOGICAL BOOKS. 


The Westminster School Register, from 1764 to 
1883. Compiled and edited, with biographical 
notes, by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. 
Stenning. With Appendices. (Macmillans.) 
As genealogists know, there is already in 
existence a list of the Queen’s Scholars of St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster, compiled by 
Joseph Welch in 1852, and commonly known 
as Alumni Westmonasterienses. The present 
volume is an extension of that for the period 
specifiel, by the inclusion of Town Boys, and 
by the incorporation of fuller personal details 
about the Queen’s Scholars, drawn from a variety 
of sources mentioned in the preface. More 
fortunate than Mr. C. W. Holgate for Win- 
chester, the editors have been able to obtain 
some of the MS. admission books of former 
headmasters, though there is still a deplorable 
gap between 1788 and 1806, which is in part 
supplied by Lillywhite’s record of the boys who 
played against Eton at Lords in the early years 
of the century. Of the tables given in the 
Appendices, the most interesting is that record- 
ing the numbers of the school at different 
times. It would seem that the maximum of 
324 boys was reached in 1818, and the minimum 
of 77 in 1843. In 1883, out of a total of 233 
(the largest for sixty years), Queen’s Scholars 
numbered 40, boarders 68, half-boarders 50, 
and home boarders 75. The great epoch of 
Westminster history, when Warren Hastings, 
and Impey, Cowper, Churchill, Colman, and 
Cumberland, were all at school together, does 





| not fall within the present period. But the 
tive, and his wife discovers the missing | 
link in the evidence that is required to prove | 


Indian connexion has always been strong; 
and here may be found no less than 
six sons of Sir Elijah Impey, on the same page 
with two stepsons of Warren Hastings, named 
Imhoff. It is impossible to turn over these 
pages without being struck by the faithfulness 
of families to their old school, and by the 
large proportion of the aristocratic element in 
former times. We have counted no less than 
fourteen Russells, all certainly of the Bedford 
stock—though we notice that Lord John left 
after barely six months; twelve Pagets, of 
the Anglesey stock; eight Cockses, of the 
Somers stock; seven Wrottesleys; and four 
Grosvenors. Still more notable is the long 
list of seventeen Phillimores—not yet ex- 
hausted ; of twenty-seven Markhams; and of 
seven Watkin Williams-Wynns. Those better 
acquainted than ourselves with the traditions 
of the school could doubtless discover many 
similar series. We will only add two names 
that have caught our eye side by side—a son of 
Mr. Seymour Haden, and a brother of Mr. Rider 
Haggard (whose father’s Christian name is here 
spelt ‘‘Ryder”). It remains to say that the 
editors appear to have done their work 
excellently. They have evidently spared no 
pains in identifying persons, and in collecting 
the primary facts of their lives. The method 
is clear, and the printing most careful. In 
particular, we commend them for their judi- 
cious plan of referring to the Dictionary of 
National Biography. We hope that they will 
be able to unearth sufficient materials to carry 
their work back over an earlier period. 


Modern English Biography. By Frederic 
Boase. Vol. 1I.,A—H. (Truro: Netherton & 


Worth.) It is difficult to describe briefly the 
character of this remarkable work. According 
to its sub-title, it contains ‘‘ many thousand 
concise memcirs of persons who have died since 
the year 1850, with an index of the most 


It forms, therefore, a 





{ interesting matter,” 





record of English obituaries during the last 
forty years, and may also be regarded as a 
biographical dictionary of all who attained any 
measure of celebrity during the middle of the 
resent century. The total number of names 
in this volume is nearly 8000, from which it 
—_ be inferred that the net has been very 
widely cast. The materials must have been for 
the most part newspaper notices, transactions 
of learned societies, and books of reference. 
But the compiler has been careful to verify his 
sources of information. Besides the principal 
events in the life, he gives, wherever possible, 
the date of birth, the parentage, the place of 
death, and a record of the portraits. His 
catholicity is so comprehensive as to include 
cricketers, jockeys, prizefighters, and murderers. 
We even find mention of such a man as Joseph 
Gillman, who fought under Rodney in the 
West Indies, was one of the ringleaders in the 
mutiny at the Nore, took part in the forlorn 
hope at the siege of Seringapatam, sustained 
a compound fracture of both legs in the Battle 
of the Nile, and yet survived until 1855. Or, 
again, take the strange career of Thomas 
Hiden, alias Green, who betrayed the Cato- 
street conspirators in 1820, for which he 
received an appointment at Somerset House 
and a pension, and who finally himself com- 
mitted murder and suicide forty-nine years 
afterwards. These are only examples of the 
out-of-the-way information which Mr. Boase 
has accumulated, and of which a general idea 
may be gathered from a glance at his index. 
Here will be found special headings for actors, 
astronomers, engineers, explorers, painters and 
sculptors, physicians and surgeons; while 
special pains have been devoted to such obscure 
matters as pseudonyms, initials, changes of 
name, &c. Enough has been said to prove 
that this book (especially when untill by a 
second volume) will be simply invaluable to all 
those who are curious to obtain accurate details 
about the minor celebrities of the past genera- 
tion. It remains to add that it has been 
printed with extreme accuracy, and that the 
edition is limited to 250 copies. 

English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 
1661-1714. Edited by Charles Dalton. Vol. I., 
1661-1685. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) Mr. 
Dalton, author of a painstaking life of Viscount 
Wimbledon, who commanded the illfated ex- 
pedition to Cadiz under James I., has here 
undertaken a task that might well daunt a 
less enthusiastic student. That task is no less 
than to compile from original sources a register 
of all commissions in the English army, from 
the accession of Charles II. down to the year 
when the official Army List Legan to appear. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the labour of 
examining and collating the series of documents 
concerned, which are preserved mainly (though 
not entirely) at the Record Office; but it is 
equally difficult to expressthe gratitude which all 
future historians and genealogists will owe to 
the author. We have here lists of officers 
at different times, and also a record of all 
commissions signed during the years specified. 
Biographical facts are appended to the 
names, and there is a full index. The first 
list, for 1661, happens to be particularly full. 
It includes not only the Life Guards, the Horse 
Guards (commanded by the last Earl of Oxford), 
the Foot Guards, the Duke of Albemarle's 
Regiment of Foot (the Coldstreams), and the 
Tangier Regiment (the Second Queen’s), but 
also the commanders of the garrisons from Scil.y 
to Berwick-on-Tweed. Among the commissions 
may be seen the ensigncy of John Churchill 
(1667); his promotion to lieutenant-colonel in 
1675, for his gallantry at the sieges of Nimeguen 
and -Maestricht, when serving under the French 
king; and his appointment to command a 
regiment of dragoons in 1683, when he 
nominated a brother to be his chaplain. Ina 
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note (p. xvii.) we hear of the commission 
appointing the Duke of Monmouth to be 
captain-general, in which the phrase, ‘our 
most entirely beloved natural son,” was altered 
by erasing the word italicised, and the commission 
was then cancelled altogether to appease the 
Duke of York’s anger. ere, too, is the com- 
mission which the Duchess of Cleveland 
obtained for young Wycherley in Buckingham’s 
regiment, and which the poet only held fora 
week, 

A Guide to Books and MSS. relating to 
Heraldry and Genealogy. By George Gatfield. 
(Mitchell & Hughes.) So far as we have been 
able to ascertain, Mr. Gatfield is only known 
as the author of two little volumes of poems 
and tales published as long ago as 1866, From 
internal evidence, we should assume him to be 
specially well acquainted with the MSS. de- 
partment of the British Museum. He has here 
compiled a work which on every page shows 
marks of prodigious research, but which will 
not (we fear) prove of commensurate utility to 
fellow-labourers. In the first place, it consists 
solely of a catalogue of titles, without sufficient 
indication of the! contents. In the second 
place, it is arranged upon principles so difficult 
to follow that an occasional inquirer may very 
well search in vain for something that is really 


there. But, in justice to Mr. Gatfield, it is 
fair to give a more particular account of what 
he has done. The book corsists of 634 pages, 


closely printed in double columns, with a full 
index, but no explanatory preface. The con- 
tents are arranged under more than forty 
headings, which are not always mutually 
exclusive. For example, there are three 
separate sections for pedigrees, for nobility and 
gentry, and for family histories. Parish registers 
and wills are each disposed of in two pages. 
On the other hand, the sections dealing with 
heraldry and armour, with sepulchral monu- 
ments, and with ceremonials and processions, 
contain a great deal of condensed information 
not easily to be found elsewhere. Each county 
of England is treated separately, with rigorous 
regard for locality, so that the Inns of Court, the 
College of Physicians, and Westminster School 
sustholoche forunder ‘‘ London”—but where- 
abouts under “ London” only experience can 
teach. There is a special chapter for India, 
which includes some strange entries, but omits 
Prinsep’s Record of Services of Madras Civilians 
(1885), and Ghose’s Indian Chiefs, Rajas, and 
Zamindars (2 vols. Calcutta, 1879, 1881)—the 
latter a very curious and instructive book, at 
least for Bengal. The section relating to 
America is exceptionally copious, though here 
again the order of citation is perplexing. Only 
two genealogical works are cited for Canada, 
excluding those about Nova Scotia baronets. 
Each country of continental Europe has its 
own chapter, excepting Turkey and Greece. 
And, finally, that we may conclude with pure 
praise, the compiler deserves credit for the care 
with which he describes genealogical documents 
in private possession. 


Mr. C. LANCELOT SHADWELL —who is known 
not only as a translator of Dante, but also for 
his devotion to the university archives—has 
just published (London: Henry Frowde) the 
first volume of a Registrum Orielense, dealing 
only with the Commoners of the college from 
1500 to 1700. In another volume, he promises 
to give a list of all the fellows, with fuller 
personal details, Oriel differs from other 
colleges at Oxford in having had no scholars 
upon its original foundation, They were 
introduced less than forty years ago by the 
first University Commission. Its fellowships, 
therefore, were always ‘‘ open,’’ though con- 
fined to certain dioceses; and to this circum- 
stance is due the reputation of its common- 


century. The undergraduates used to consist 
only of Commoners; and Mr. Shadwell is 
careful to distinguish the three classes of 
Batellers (under whom are included exhibi- 
tioners); Commoners proper, who correspond 
to Pensioners at Cambridge; and Commen- 
sales, or Fellow-Commoners—an order now 
extinct. Oriel was founded in 1326; but Mr. 
Shadwell is unable to give the name of any 
Commoner before 1500, and then only that of 
the author of The Ship of Fools, on the authority 
of Antony Wood, For seventy years later, the 
only regular list is that of the exhibitioners 
on the Carpenter (or Antony) and Dudley 
foundations. The latter were generally north- 
countrymen, and used to migrate to Queen’s 
College, where their subsequent history is to 
be traced as scholars and fellows. During the 
whole of the two centuries covered by this 
volume, it would seem that no trustworthy book 
of admissions was made. By far the most import- 
ant source is, of course, the University Register, 
which has been edited for the Oxford Historical 
Society by Messrs. Boase and Clark. Of the 
College books, the bursar’s accounts only begin 
to be of use after 1600; but a good deal of 
information has been gleaned from the record 
of benefactions to the plate-chest and the 
library. In turning over the pages, we have 
been struck by the large proportion of names 
from the West of England and from Wales. 
Among the former, we may mention Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose connexion with Oriel is attested 
by a list of members supplied to the University 
authorities in 1572; a Copleston, of Copleston, 
who matriculated in 1607 ; and William ne, 
both a member and a tenant of the college 
(at Swanswick), who bequeathed to the library 
‘*My Ocham upon the Sentences, Saint Briget’s 
Revelations, Laurentius Surius his Councils in four 
tomes, and one ,of each sort of my own printed 
books which they yet want.” 

Mr. Shadwell does not tell us whether these 
books, and other bequests which he mentions, 
are still to be found in the college library. 
Though he does sometimes trace the destination 
of donations of plate, melted down and again 
inscribed with the original donor’s name, e.g., 
Sir Henry Purefoy, in 1671, gave a tankard, 
weighing just short of 90 ounces, which was 
onimael, in 1806, for a cruet-stand. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the volume shows 
everywhere marks of laborious research an of 
careful editing. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Sir M. E. Grant Duff is 
writing a little book on M. Renan, with whom 
he had an intimate acquaintance, dating back 
to 1859. 

Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN’S new volume of essays, 
entitled An Agnostic’s Apology, will be published 
on Thursday next, January 27. 


Mr. J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS is passing 
through the press a new edition of his Studies 
of Greek Poets, in two volumes (A. & C. Black). 
The two series, which are now out of circula- 
tion, will be recombined in chronological order, 
and a chapter on Herondas, with English 
versions of the Mimiambi, will be added. He 
hopes also to publish a “ Study of Walt 
Whitman” in a small book dealing with the 
thinker and writer rather than the man. Mr. 
J. C. Nimmo has accepted this essay, and it 
will probably be illustrated with reproductions 
from photographs of the American poet and 
his home. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish in a few 
days the Japanese play written by Sir Edwin 
Arnold during his recent residence in Tokyo. 
Its title is Adzuma ; or, The Japanese Wife ; 





room during the first half of the present 


and it consists of four acts and many scenes, 


the action taking place at Kyoto, the ancient 
capital of the empire. It will be issued only at 
a net price. 

A VOLUME of verses by Mr. W. H. Mallock 
is now in the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. ere 
will also be a limited large-paper edition. 

Messrs. W. BLackwoop & Sons will pub- 
lish in the course of next month Recollections of 
an Egyptian Princess, by her English Governess, 
being a record of five years’ residence at the 
court of Ismail Pasha. It will be in two 
volumes, illustrated with portraits. 


THE next volume in Mr. John Murray’s 
series of ‘‘ University Extension Manuals ”’ will 
be The Rise of the British Dominion in India, 
from the early days of the East India Com- 
pany, by Sir Alfred Lyall. It will be accom- 
panied with coloured maps. 


UNDER the title of Annals of an Old Manor 
House, Mr. Frederic Harrison has written an 
historical and descriptive account of Sutton 
Place, in Surrey, about mid-way between 
Guildford and Woking. The volume will be 
illustrated from original drawings by Messrs. 
W. Lukis, Jun., W. Niven, and C. Foster 
Hay ward. 

TEE reprint of Holland’s version of Camden’s 
Britannia, announced to appear in the ‘‘ Camden 
Library,” is nearly ready for press. The editor’s 
plan is to give a faithful reprint of the work, 
annotated solely from contemporary literature 
and monuments. 


Behind the Door, a detective story, by Mr. 
Edmund Downey, will appear in serial form 
early next month, through Messrs. Tillotson’s 
syndicate. A volume of nautical yarns, by the 
same author, entitled The Land Smeller, will 
be issued in a few days by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey. 

Mr. T,. Fisher UNWIN will publish imme- 
diately a second edition, in two volumes, of 
Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, being the 
reminiscences of Mr. G. J. Holyoake. 

Mr. WALTER JERROLD, who has been for 
some time past gathering materials for a bio- 
graphy of his grandfather, Douglas Jerrold, 
would be grateful for the loan of any of his 
letters. They may be sent to 21 Great College- 
street, Westminster. 


THE first edition of The Gothenburg System : 
What it is and how it works, published by the 
Church of England Temperance Society, was 
exhausted on the day of publication. A second 
edition is now in the press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 


Tue British Record Society has taken advan- 
tage of the Companies Acts, and become an 
incorporated body under the title of the 
‘* British Record Society, Limited.” The signa- 
tories to the memorandum of association are— 
The Marquess of Bute and Dumfries, Mr. G. E. 
Cokayne (Norroy King of Arms), Mr. B. G. 
Lake, Mr. C. H. Athill Ag Herald), 
Mr. Walter C. Renshaw, Mr. John Collett, and 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs. All the profits will 
be devoted to the objects of the society. Part 
50 of the “Index Library” will be issued 
immediately, containing the first instalment of 
Dorsetshire without Blandford. 


WE believe that the largest private collection 
of books in India, and also the only great 
free public library in that country, is that 
which has been formed by a brother of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. It contains altogether 
more than 10,000 volumes, of which about 2000 
are in Sanskrit, Gujarathi, and Marathi. The 
remainder form the English collection, of which 
a classified catalogue has been printed. It is 
noteworthy that not only the donor of the 





library, but also the members of the 
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committee, the author of the  cata- 
logue, and the printers, are all alike 
natives. It is right to say that the cata- 


logue is not compiled on rules that would 
be approved by the Library Association. 
First, we have the Oriental collection of books 
relating primarily to India, arranged under 
eleven headings. Among these we notice not 
only all the modern standard works, but also 
such rare or handsome books as Ovington’s 
Voyage to Surat (1696), Daniel’s Oriental Scenery, 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, &c. The author’s 
name, full title, and date of publication are 
carefully set out. Then follows the general 
collection, where fiction not unjustifiably 
occupies the largest share. But useful arts are 
also well represented; for the compiler of the 
catalogue is also the principal of a successful 
Technical Institute. The rules for the use 
of the library are very liberal, being modelled 
on those of our own municipal institutions ; 
and we have been pleased to learn that the 
number of readers and borrowers amounts to 
some hundreds every week. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
THE forthcoming number of the Century will 
have for frontispiece a portrait of Tennyson, 
after the Myall photograph, with a facsimile 
of two lines from ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” A paper, 
by Dr. H. Van Dyke, who knew the poet, will 

so appear. 

In the February number of the Leiswre Hour 
will be begun a series of papers by Mrs. Bishop 
(Isabella Bird), entitled ‘‘ Among the Tibetans,” 
with illustrations from photographs. Thesame 
pumber will also contain an article by Mr. 
Edward Whymper, summarising the results of 
Mr. W. M. Conway’s recent mountaineering 
expedition in the Himalayas. 


THE first of a series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Achievements of Cavalry,” by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, will appear in the United Service 
Magazine for February. In this paper is 
described how a cavalry regiment extricated a 
defeated infantry brigade, saved several 
batteries of artillery, and checked the ad- 
vance of 5000 men. 


Mr. Kerr-Harpie has written a paper in 
reply to Prof. W. G. Blaikie, on ‘‘The Church 
and Social Problems,” which will appear in the 
February number of the Thinker. 


THE Rev. 8. Baring Gould has written a 
serial story, entitled ‘‘ Oroefadal ; or, The 
Iceland Farers,” of which the first instalment 
will appear in the February number of Boys, 
with illustrations by Mr. Stanley L. Wood. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 


Pror. CAYLEY, we regret to state, has been 
compelled by ill health to issue a notice that 
he will be unable to lecture at Cambridge 
during this term. He had intended to con- 
tinue his course of lectures, twice a week, on 
“Pure Mathematics.” 


Pror. J. W. Hates, Clark lecturer in 
English literature at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, proposes to deliver during the present 
term a course of six lectures upon ‘“ Chaucer,” 
on Saturdays, beginning to-day. 

Pror. LUMLEY, the new occupant of the Lady 
Margaret chair of divinity at Cambridge, an- 
nounces two courses of lectures for this term, on 

Creeds and Documents illustrative of them,” 
and on ‘The English Articles, illustrated by 
Contemporary Confessions.” 


_MEssrs. MACMILLANS announce for imme- 
diate publication The City State of Greek and 

nan Antiquity, by Mr. W. W. Fowler, sub- 
rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 





Mr. L. Coppetr has been appointed demon- 
strator in pathology at Cambridge, in succes- 
sion to Dr. E. Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. F. C. Montacusr, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, has been appointed professor 
of history at University College, London, in 
succession to Mr. E. Spencer Beesly. 


Ar the meeting of Convocation of the 
University of London, held on Tuesday, the 
scheme for a reconstitution of the university, 
submitted by the annual committee, was adopted 
with general approval. The only proposal 
which met with serious opposition was that 
empowering the university to grant degrees in 
divinity, subject to the condition that the 
examinations should be confined to the testing 
of knowledge. The general object of the 
scheme was to add to the existing purposes for 
which the university is incorporated 
“the organisation of regular and liberal cdu- 
cation throughout the British empire, and especially 
in the metropolis and its neighbourhood, and the 
advancement of knowledge and original research.’’ 
Important changes were proposed in the 
constitution of the senate, so as to give repre- 
sentation to the faculties of the university, 
to educational institutions, and also to the 
municipal bodies of London. It was further 
proposed to establish a university professoriate, 
with lecture-rooms, laboratories, and libraries, 
in a centralised position. 


Pror. STUART PooLE will give a course of 
eight lectures on ‘‘ The Sources of Greek Art” 
at University College on Mondays at 2.30 p.m., 
beginning on January 23, and eight lectures 
on ‘Greek Coins” on Tuesdays, at the same 
hour, beginning on January 24; and Mr. 
Kennedy will give lectures on ‘‘ Indian Archaeo- 
logy ” on Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., beginning on 
January 25. Prof. Poole will also continue 
his course on ‘‘ Hieroglyphs” : ‘‘ Elementary,” 
on January 25, at 11.30 a.m.; ‘‘ Advanced,” 
on January 30, at 5 p.m. Visits to the 
British Museum, c., will be announced. 


Pror. H. LALLEMAND will deliver a course 
of six lectures upon ‘ French Literature” at 
University College on alternate Fridays at 
8.30 p.m., beginning on January 20. The 
lectures will be given in French, and are free to 
the public. 


EMERITUS Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
has been presented with a portrait of himself, 
painted by Sir George Reid. The occasion was 
the celebration of his golden wedding, which 
took place last April. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A DIRGE, 


Love that crownest the spring, 
Sweet love crowned i’ the prime ! 
Poets did ever sing 
Tn their musical rhyme ; 
And in musical rhyme 
Tell that old grief is stirred 
To anguish at this time 
By a jubilant bird. 


All the singing is done 
Now, and the summer is sped ; 
All the harvest is won, 
Winter is with us instead. 
Winter is with me instead, 
Waiting till I shall go on: 
Winter of all summers dead, 
Autumn of days that are gone ! 


Wail it from hill and fell, 
Sob it through wooded plain, 
One who loved all things well 
Never shall come again ! 
Never shall come again ! 
Far off the echo dies— 
Where the sky meets the main 
Fail us our weeping eyes. 


K,. B, 


‘prove that the huntin 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Some fifty pages of the current number of 
Folk-Lore (David Nutt) are taken up with an 
article by Mr. Whitley Stokes, giving a text, 
with translation, of the copy of the 
Dinnschenchas in the Bodleian Library. The 
Dinnschenchas is a collection of legends, in 
Middle-Irish prose and verse, about the names 
of noteworthy places in Ireland — plains, 
mountains, ridges, cairns, lakes, rivers, rapids, 
fords, estuaries, islands, and so forth. It is 
proved, by philological evidence, to be a com- 
pilation of the twelfth century, though some of 
the metrical materials may possibly be older. 
But the folk-lore contained therein is ancient 
Irish, absolutely unaffected by any foreign 
influence. Mr. Stokes not only gives a critical 
text, but also adds notes of identification and 
an index of places. Another article worthy of 
notice is that entitled ‘‘ Recent Greek Archaeo- 
logy and Folk-lore,” in which Mr. Cecil Smith 
explains how recent excavations have thrown 
light upon Greek ideas of the dead and the 
future state, their burial customs, and those 
manifold habits and institutions which depend 
thereon. We have also the first instalment of 
some Balochi tales, orally collected by Mr. 
M. L. Dames, of the Punjab Civil Service; and 
an article in which Mr. C. J. Billson seeks to 
of the hare at Easter in 
various parts of England may be the survival 
of the practice of sacrificing a hare in spring- 
time, whether as a tribal totem or as a spirit of 
vegetation. 








A NOTE ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
PETER OF BLOIS. 


Dr. GILES, the latest editor of the works of 
Peter of Blois, supposed that he died in or soon 
after 1200 (see Petri Blesensis Opera, Oxford, 
1847, vol. i., p. x.), and an entry in the Close 
Rolls shows that he died before May 20, 1212 
(see Hardy, Rot. Litt. Claus., 1833, vol. 1, 
p- 117). But the year of his death does not 
seem to have been fixed within twelve years, 
nor does it seem to have been shown by any 
evidence external to his own letters that he 
survived 1200. 

The following charter (of which the substance 

is already in print, Hist. Manuscr. Rep., 1876, 
vol. v.), is accordingly set out in exrtenso as 
bearing on the question. 
‘‘ Universis ad quos praesens scriptum pervenerit 
Aflardus] Decanus Ecclesiae Sancti Pauli Lon- 
doniensis et ejusdem ecclesiae capitulum salutem 
in Domino. Noverit Universitas vestra quod nos 
donationem et concessionem quam _ venerabilis 
Dominus noster Willelmus Londoniensis Episcopus 
fecit Adae filio Nicholai de triginta acris terrac 
quas Robertus de Marigny tenuit apud Suwode in 
excambium terrae suae quam ipse Adam habuit in 
parco de Crumdene et praeterea de tribus acris 
terrae apud Suwode quas Rogerus de Hadham 
tenuit in exkambium prati quod pertinebat ad 
terrain praedicti Roberti apud Chelmersford secun- 
dum quod in carta ejusdem Domini nostri Willelmi 
Londoniensis Episcopi quam ipse Adam inde habet 
et quam inspeximus continetur gratam et ratam 
habemus et eam praesenti scripto et Sigilli nostri 
testimonio confirmamus Hiis testibus Ajlardo] 
Decano Petro Blesensi Archidiacono Londoniensi 
Ricardo Archidiacono Essexiae Ricardo Archidia- 
cono Colecestriae Benedicto Praecentore Londo- 
niensi Roberto de Clifford Magistro Rogero Capel- 
lano Ricardo Juniore Gilleberto Banastre Braund 
Johanne de Sancto Laurentio Henrico de Civitate 
Willelmo de Poterna Rannulfo de Besanc Ricardo 
de Camera.” 


This Charter confirms a Deed made by William 
Bishop of London (William de 8. Mere |’Eglise), 
who was consecrated May 23, 1199, and re- 
signed his see Jan. 25 or 26, 1221. 

Of the witnesses, Alardus, the Dean of the 
Charter, first supeees as Dean in an undated 
document, probably a day or two subsequent 
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to March 25, 1204. Alardus a — suc- 
ceeded Ralph de Diceto, who died November 22, 


1202, or perhaps 1203 (see Stubbs, [ntroduction 
to Ralph de Diceto, in the Rolls Series, vol, i., 
pp. i, lxxxiii.), and himself died August 14, 
1216. 

Richard, Archdeacon of Essex (sc. Richard 
de Heghams) was one of the witnesses of the 
appointment of Precentor Benedict de Sansetun 
(Newcourt i., p. 97) in 1204, and occurs as 
Archdeacon as late as 1214, but not so late 
as 1218, 

Benedict, Precentor of London, is Benedict 
de Sansetun, who was appointed Precentor by 
William de 8. Mere l’Eglise in 1204, after (and 
probably very soon after) King John had 
granted (March 26, 1204), the Church of Sordig 
(Shoreditch) as an endowment of the Pre- 
centorship (see Newcourt’s Repertorium, vol. i., 
1708, p. 97), and became Bishop of Rochester 
in 1215. 

The extreme limits of the date of this Charter 
to which Peter of Blois was a party would, 
therefore, seem to be fixed by the attestations 
within the year 1204, after March 26 (deter- 
mined by the date of the above appointment of 
Benedict), and 1912, before May 20 (determined 
by the Close Rolls entry respecting Peter of 
Blois above cited). 

It must not be forgotten that Dr. Stubbs, 
with his usual accuracy, has observed the 
survival of Peter of Blois till 1204. The latest 
date assigned to any letter of Peter of Blois 
by Giles appears to be 1199; but, in his Ralph 
de Diceto o lxxxi., footnote), Dr. Stubbs cites 
a letter of Peter of Blois, No. 217 (op. ed., 
Giles II. 170), to Innocent III., referring to 
the foundation of the above Precentorship, 
which on the same page (Ixxxi.) Dr. Stub 
dates as anno 1204. 

Still, it seems not superfluous (since some 
doubts have been expressed as to the genuine- 
ness of these letters, and the biography itself 
is far from clear) to point out that Peter of 
Blois’ existence in 1204 is proved under the 
capitular seal of St. Paul’s _ an instrument 
made in that year, and that this concurrent 
independent evidence of date is strong to sub- 
stantiate the letter No. 217. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REAL CHARACTER AND THE IMPORTANCES 
OF THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS. 
IL. 
Athenaeum Club. 

In a previous letter you have allawed me to 
discuss the character and importance of the First 
Book of Esdras. I should like to prosecute the 
question I have raised somewhat further. 

If it be true (and it seems to me to be the only 
workable theory) that the First Book of Esdras 
represents the Septuagint text of the same work 
which, in the Hebrew Bibles, is known as the 
Book of Ezra, and of which a Greek translation 
by Theodotion, or some other person, also occurs 
in the older Greek Biblical Codices, some interest- 
ing results seem to follow. 

First. That Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
were once a continuous work has been argued 
and has been accepted by critics of all schools, 
orthodox and the reverse. The matter is 
put beyond doubt if our conclusion is right; 
for the text of Esdras begins with what is a part 
of the Second of Chronicles in our Bibles, and 
goes on without a break right through the 
narrative constituting the first chapter of Ezra. 
Nor does it contain the reduplication which in 
our Bibles causes the last two verses of Chronicles 
and the first two of Ezra to be alike. The first 
of Esdras also passes without a break from what 
in our Bibles is in the Book of Ezra to the Book 
of Nehemiah. This is at once explained if we 
treat Esdras J. asa section taken out of a once 
continuous work comprising Chronicles I. and IT., 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. It also follows that the 
division of the once continuous work into its 
several sections must be dated after the Septuagint 
translation was made, and not before, as it _ been 
customary to argue by those who have treated 
the Greek Ezra asa part of the Septuagint. This 
division is very probably traceable to the Rabbi 
Akiba, who, it would seem, from many considera- 
tions, fixed the “ Urtext,” or Mother MS., whose 
readings were afterwards so carefully preserved by 
the Masorets. One of the best evidences of the 
existence of such a Mother MS, from which all 
the Masoretic copies were derived, is the redupli- 
cation of the verses already named, which shows 
how carefully even the obvious mistakes of the 
text were preserved. The same mistakes were 
also preserved, so far as we can see, in the trans- 
lation by Aquila, the pupil of Rabbi Akiba, 
and by Theodotion. 

Secondly. If our contention be right, it seems 
to follow that not only Ezra, but also Chronicles 
and Nehemiah as we have them in our Bibles, 
represent not the Septuagint text of those books, 
but the later translations; and if we are to find 
some materials for judging of the Septuagint 
text of those books, we must turn to those por- 
tions of them which survive in the First Book 
of Esdras. 

Thirdly. Ifour contention be right, it follows 
that, whoever it was who fixed this “ Urtext,” he 
arranged the fragments from different sources 
which make up the first few chapters of Ezra in 
a different order to that of the Septuagint text. 
This is not unnatural. The chronology of the 
century following the return from _ the 
Captivity is full of difficulty, and cannot, 
in fact, be reconciled with the statements 
in the book of Ezra as we have it, without 
some very forced and improbable conjectures. 
This must have been present to those who studied 
the originally continuous work Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
some attempt at rearrangement was made b 

Akiba, or whoever was responsible for settling 


Again, if we com the narrative in Ezra 
with that in Esdras I. we shall find that one very 
puzzling statement in the former book is not 
in the latter at all. The statement I refer to 
is contained in the latter part of verse 9 
and in verse 10 ot chapter iv. of Ezra. I have 
printed in italics the portion which is not found 
in Esdras. 

** Rehum, the chancellor, and Shimshai, the scribe, 
wrote a letter against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes, the 
King, in this sort, Then wrote Rehum, the chan- 
cellor, and Shimshai, the scribe, and the rest of their 
companions : the Dinaites and the Apharsathchites, 
the Tarpelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, the 
Babylonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the great 
Osnapper brought over and set in the city of Samaria, 
and in the rest of the country beyond the river and so 
forth.” 


The statement is full of difficulty, and I should 
like to revert to it on another occasion. It is, 
at all events, curious to find it omitted both in 
the text of Esdras I. and also in the Narrative of 
Josephus; and it would seem, therefore, not to 
have been in the Septuagint, and is apparently 
a late T: which has crept into the text. 
Lastly, the most important and most interest- 
ing variant between the books of Ezra and 
of Esdras I. is the inclusion in the latter of the 
beautiful story of Darius and the three young 
men. This brings me, however, to a more difli- 
cult and more polemical part of the question, 
and I will reserve its discussion for another 
communication. 
Henry H. Howorra. 








A BASQUE VERSION OF GENESIS AND PART OF 
EXODUS IN THE LIBRARY OF SHIRBURN 
CASTLE, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Jesus College, Oxford: Jan. 9, 1893. 
During a short stay last summer in the Basses 

Pyrénées, not far from the Basque district of 

Labourd, I became aware of a widespread 

curiosity among Basque scholars to learn some- 

thing about the MSS. in their language belonging 
to Lord Macclesfield, and of an equally wide- 
spread desire that the contents should, if possible, 
be published. The curiosity had been whetted 
and the desire for publication increased by some 
valuable notes by Prof. Rhys which appeared in 
the Acapemy of September 13, 1884, followed 
by a letter from the late Prince L-L. Bonaparte in 
the Acapemy of November 8 of the same year. 
M. Vinson, in his standard work Essai d'une 

Bibliographic de la Langue Basque, gives a descrip- 

tion of the MSS. founded on the information 

afforded by the AcapEMy, but he has fallen into 
some mistakes which it is necessary to correct. 

M. Vinson states that the MSS. are three in 

number, viz. :— 

1, A fragment of a Basque translation of 
the Old Testament. 

2. A Basque Grammar. 

3. A Latin-Basque Dictionary. 


Of the last two he gives a brief but accurate 
account, though he does not state that the 
dictionary is incomplete, containing only the 
letters A, B, and part of C. But his description 
of the first is not satisfactory or even intelligible. 
He begins by giving Prof. Rhys’s description 
of the MS., stating with perfect accuracy 
that it is written on 131 leaves of e paper 
(papier @écolier). Almost immediately this, 
it is somewhat mystifying to read, “la traduc- 
tion de la Bible forme deux beaux petits volumes 
reliés par Greatheed.” The cause of the dis- 
crepancy is not difficult to point out. There is 
in the Library at Shirburn Castle, besides the 
original MS., a transcript made in 1807 by the 
Rev. Samuel Greatheed, F.S.A. Prof. Rhys had 
described the original MS., and said nothing of 
the transcript. Prince L-L., Bonaparte had 
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MS. Both descriptions are correct, but M. 
Vinson erred in combining them into one 
narrative. In justice to M. Vinson, I may say 
that this is the only instance I have observed in 
his book where information obtained by corre- 
spondence is not given intelligibly. In a similar 
way he has to depend on correspondents for his 
description of the three copies of Licarrague’s 
New Testament known to exist in England. 
have carefully examined these three copies—in 
the British Museum, in the Library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and in the Bodleian— 
and I find the descriptions given in the Biblio- 
graphie quite full and accurate. 

n December 13 last, by the kind permission 
of the Earl of Macclesfield, I was able to visit his 
Library. I was fortunate enough to secure the 
co-operation of the Rev. Andrew Clark, Fellow 
of Lincoln College and one of the Curators 
of the Bodleian, whose skill and experience 
ia dealing with MSS. of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are well known. To him 
all technical details in what follows are due. 

(1) The original MS. of the Old Testament 
Translation is a folio volume of 138 leaves, 124 
irches in length by 8 in breadth. It bears the 
press mark North Library J. f. iii. There is no 
author’s name or date; but the writing is 
evidently by the same hand as the Grammar and 
Dictionary, the former of which contains, on its 
first page, “Gramaire Cantabrique faite par 
Pierre D’Vrte Min. du St. Evangile, natif de St. 
Jean de Lz de Ja Province de Labour,” &. The 
rest of this quaint inscription is given by Prof. 
Rhys, and may, perhaps, be reprinted in the 
Acapemy if a lettershould be hereafter admitted 
describing the Grammar and Dictionary. The 
volume with which I am now dealing contains 
a translation of the whole of Genesis, but ends 
abruptly (on folio 131) in the middle of the 
sixth verse of Exodus xxii. The remaining 
pages are blank. It is written on both sides of 
the leaf, in double column, in a bold plain hand 
(date circa 1700). The divisions of words at the 
end of a line are very —— and quite arbi- 
trary, as is also the spelling, the same word 
being variously spelle1 even in one line. The 
headings of the chapters begin with a large 
capital letter, sometimes ornamented with a 
flourish. Proper names begin, sometimes with a 
small, sometimes with a capital letter. ‘rhe 
folios were originally numbered at the right- 
hand top corner, but some of the numbers have 
been cut off. The volume is richly bound in 
morocco with an elaborate gilt border, and on 
the front are stamped the arms of the Earl of 
Macclesfield. The binding, though magnificent, 
isto be regretted, as the binder thought more 
about producing a handsome volume than of 
preserving the MS. in its integrity. He has, 
therefore, not scrupled to cut away the margins, 
and has even occasionally clipped off the end 
(which everyone knows is the most important 
Bree of a Basque word. But, on the whole, the 

S. is in beautiful condition, and is a treasure 
of which any library may well be proud. 

(2) The transcript of the above MS. is in 
two small volumes, each of 92 leaves, (with 
the press marks, North Library, I. g 15 and I g 
16); the first volume contains the whole of 
Genesis; the second contains Exodus up to 
chapter xxii. 6, and a dissertation of 22 
pages on Basque grammar, which seems to be 
drawn chiefly from D’Urte’s dictionary ; the 
size of the volumes is 7} by 4} inches. As has 
been stated above, the transcript was made by 
Samuel Greatheed, to whom the Basque MSS. 
(with the exception of the Grammar) were lent 
by the fourth Earl of Macclesfield in 1807. M. 

inson’s phrase “deux petits volumes reliés par 
Greatheed ” is misleading, as it implies that the 


transcriber was also a bookbinder, whereas the 
volumes are only ordinary note-books with red 
leather covers. ‘The worth of the transcript is 
intrinsic. True to his name, the writer makes 








few mistakes, and seems to have possessed a 
knowledge of the Basque language ; this fact 
might be inferred from the accuracy of the copy, 
even if there were not the positive evidence of 
the dissertation. 

The transcript was made before the MS. was 
bound, and is, therefore, invaluable to the 
copyist, where anything in the original is lost or 
obscure. It may be asked why, as so excellent 
a transcript exists, any further copy should be 
made. The answer to this question is that even 
if these volumes could be entrusted to the 
tender mercies of a printing-office, they do not 
seem quite suitable for the purpose: the writing 
(which is minute and-clear) is on both sides of 
the paper, there are scarcely any divisions 
between the verses, while the headings of the 
chapters and the lists of contents are not written 
in their proper places, but as notes, often at the 
bottom of the page. The original MS. has 
characteristics, which should be reproduced as 
far as possible in print. 

Such is a full description of the Old Testament 
MS. and its transcript. A few points remain to 
be discussed, such as how these MSS. came to 
England and to the library they adorn, by whom 
they were written, from what version of the 
Bible the translation was made, and how it shall 
be published. It is not known how or when the 
MSS. came to England, but it is supposed that 
the writer sought refuge in this country from 
religious persecution ; that he was a Protestant 
his own description of himself implies. The 
MSS. were bequeathed to the second Earl of 
Macclesfield in 1749 (with a valuable library 
containing scientific, mathematical, and Welsh 
MSS.) by William Jones, F.R.S., father of the 
celebrated orientalist of the same name. They 
seem to have been in the possession of antiquaries 
such as Ed. Brown, Ed. Llwyd, and Mose 
Williams before William Jones acquired them. 

M. Vinson has taken great pains to find out 
the history of Pierre D'Urte ; he has explored 
the mun‘cip2l records of St. Jean de Luz (where 
the name seems to have been common in the 
seventeenth century), and has selected a person 
who appears as sponsor at a baptism in 1669. 
He is very probably right, but on all these points 
more information is to be desired. 

Prince L-L. Bonaparte expressed an opinion 
that this fragment was translated from the 
Geneva Bible (in French), which Ligarrague 
used for his New Testament. This opinion is 
based partly on the @ priori improbability of a 
Protestant making use of the Vulgate, and partly 
on internal evidence. It is confirmed by a 
curious mistranslation, which 1 have observed. 
In Genesis xii. 10, our A. V. runs thus, “and 
there was a famine in the land.” The Basque 
translation has the extraordinary rendering, 
“Bagnan Emaztebat ethorri igan gen herrira” ; 
“now there came a woman to the land.” Am I 
wrong in inferring that this mistake (which 
would doubtless have been corrected on revision) 
arose from the similarity in old French Bibles 
between the words ‘ famine’ and ‘femme’ ?* 

The next question is, how far would this trans- 
lation be now intelligible to the people for whom 
it was made. On this point Prince L-L. Bonaparte, 
who knew thoroughly the Basque language and 
people, observed that the dialect “differs from the 
archaic dialect of Licarrague, and is almost the 
same as that now in use at St. Jean de Luz.” To 
this I would add that the archaisms, such as they 
are, affect the spelling rather than the diction of 
the translation. If the Prince is right, this 
version will be intelligible to every Basque- 
speaking peasant in the Labourd. 

This. encourages me to hope that the Bible 
Society may be persuaded to undertake the 
publication of the MS. In doing so, the Society 





* Other peculiarities of translation confirming 
the Prince’s opinion have been observed since the 
above was written. 





would not only be publishing a lite curiosity, 
but would be offering to the md 4 
fragment of a noble gift designed for them about 
two hundred years ago. For this people the 
Society has hitherto done very little. So far as 
I can ascertain, it has published only one portion 
of the O!d Testament in Basque—the Book of 
Ruth—(in the Souletin dialect) which is now 
out of print, no copy being left even in the 
Society’s Library! This fact seems to prove 
that the work reached the readers for whom it 
was intended ; for it is hardly conceivable that 
this little book should have been bought up, 
like L‘carrague’s New Testaments and Har- 
aneder’s Gospels, only to be destroyed. 
Whether the whole Bible was ever translated 
into Basque before the present century is a 
disputed question. The only edition known to 
exist was published in 1859 by Captain Duvoisin, 
at the expense of Prince L-L. Bonaparte. Very 
few copies were printed, and the book is now 
extremely rare; it would no doubt have been 
reprinted and distributed by those who are 
responsible for the dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures, if it had been thought fit for the 
purpose. The excuse for the neglect of this duty 
is the existence of so many dialects among the 
Basques It is satisfactory to learn that this 
difficulty is decreasing, and likely to decrease. 
Owing to increased facilities of travelling and 
intercourse, the dialects are becoming mutually 
more intelligible; eo that the festival, which has 
hitherto been celebrated annually by two or 
three or four provinces at various centres, was 
last year held at St. Jean de Luz by the seven 
united provinces, uuder the comprehensive motto 
“ Zazpiak Bat.” * 

But to return to the question of the Old 
Testament fragment, it is manifestly desirable 
that it should be published without delay. If 
no English or Basque Society will undertake the 
task, some other means must be devised. I am 
now making a copy in duplicate, so that, if 
desirable, it may be printed simultaneously here 
and in Fiance. But it would be best that it 
should be published in England—if possible, at 
Oxford, in order that proofs may Me readily 
corrected by the original manuscript. It would 
be possible here to have a careful and inde- 
pendent collation of the proofs, which would 
secure a greatar degree of accuracy than could 
be attained by any individual elsewhere. 

It only remains to acknowledge with gratitude 
the courtesy of the noble owner of the MSS., 
who has always afforded every facility to 
enquirers, and on this occasion has willingly 
deposited the Old Testament MS. and the 
transcript in the Bodleian Library. 

LLEWELYN THOMAS. 








HENRY GLAPTHORNE. 
19, Birchanger-roid, South Norwood : 
Jan, 18, 1893. 


From the pedigree in the Cambridgeshire 
Visitation of 1619, edited by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, there can be little doubt, I think, that 
Henry Glapthorne, the dramatist, was the son 
of Thomas Glapthorne, of Whittlesey, in the 
Isle of Ely, by his third wife, Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Hatcliffe, of Hatcliffe, Lincolnshire. 
It has been conjectured that the dramatist was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, on the 
strength of the Latin verses written in praise of 
his tragedy, Albertus Wallenstein (1639), by the 
then high-master, the younger Alexander Gill. 
In the pedigree, Henry Glapthorne is described 
as being of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
and by the courtesy of the Registrary, I am 
able to state that he matriculated from that 
college, as a pensioner, on July 8, 1624, but 





* See an interesting article on ‘A Basque 
Festival” by the Rev. Wentworth Webster in the 





November number of the Anglican Church Magazine. 
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he did not apparently graduate. His elder 
half-brother, Serene Glapthorne, chief bailiff 
of the Liberty of the Isle of Ely, and J.P. for 
the same, who gave such dire offence to the 
Cromwellians by getting elected M.P. for Ely 
in 1654, was surety for the poet, William 
Browne, of Tavistock, on his admission to the 
Inner Temple in March, 1611-12, he having 
been himself aC mitted in 1611. 


Gorpon GOODWIN. 








DANTE’S ‘‘ GUIZZANTE.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Jan. 17, 1893. 

I should not have felt called upon to reply 
to Mr. Alger’s latest communication on the 
above subject (ACADEMY, Janu 14), had it 
not been for the fact that he has seriously 
misrepresented the remarks of Benvenuto da 
Imola on the question of the Flemish embank- 
ments. Mr. Alger says: ‘‘ Scartazzini appears 
to be unaware that the best MS. of Benvenuto 
da Imola, the one chosen for the Florence 
edition of 1887, speaks of the dike as ‘XV. 
milliaria’ in length.” Scartazzini doubtless 
was, and still is, ‘‘ unaware” of anything of 
the kind; for the simple reason that Benvenuto 
says absolutely nothing about the length of the 
dike being ‘‘ XV. milliaria.”’ 

Mr. Alger has entirely misunderstood his 
authority. What Benvenuto does say is as 
follows :— 

**Tn Flandria, quae est juxta Oceanum .. , 
fit ita fortis fluxus, quod detegit litus aliquando 
per XV. milliaria (var. per quinque m.); et ita 
refluxus recoperit terram ita velociter, quod equus 
velocissime currens non posset evadere ad terram 
a tam impetuoso recursu, unde aqua crescit per 
quindecim passus, et plus et minus (var. a tam 
furioso cursu, unde aqua crescit per quinque millia 
passuum, et plus et minus aliquando). Hoc autem 
accidit notabiliter in Flandria, quia ibi est bassissi- 
mum solum plusquam in aliqua parte. Flan- 
drenses ergo propinqui mari faciunt magnos vel altos 
aggeres, ne mare inundet et invadat eorum agros 
et domos: et cum toto hoc aliquando mare 
inundavit totam provinciam eorum.”’ 


There can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
the passage. Benvenuto is simply describing 
how on the low-lying coast of Flanders the 
tide recedes to a distance of “fifteen (or five) 
miles,” and, on turning, comes in with extra- 
ordinary rapidity—-a phenomenon which is 
familiar enough to those who have visited, say, 
Southport or the shores of the Wash. 

Mr. Alger, in his eagerness to bolster up his 
theory as to Cadsand, has most unwarrantably 
imputed to Benvenuto da Imola a statement 
which he never made. It is only charitable to 
assume that the mistake was due to careless- 
ness, rather than to inability to arrive at 
Benvenuto’s meaning ; but in any case such a 
lapse is not calculated to inspire confidence in 
Mr. Alger’s methods as a controversialist. 

I observe that Mr. Alger quotes the Dante 
Dictionary of Poletto as an authority. I may 
take this opportunity of remarking that the 
book in question must be used with extreme 
caution, as it teems with inaccuracies of every 
description. The following may serve as 
samples:—(1) The Valdisieve (one of the 
valleys opening out of the upper end of the 
Valdarno) is described as being ‘‘ fra Pistoia e 
Lucca” (sv. Acone). (2) The Montone is 
stated to be “il primo dei fiumi della sinistra 
parte dell’ Apennino che non entri nel Po, e 
vada al mare con proprio corso ” _ 
Acquacheta). (3) Acre 1s said to be “ fondata 
sulle rovine dell’ antica Joppe” (s.v. Acri). 
These are by no means isolated instances. I 
have selected them as they all occur on the 
same page. 


JEWISH AND INDIAN PARALLELS. 
Nervi: Jan. 10, 1893. 

With reference to Mr. Gaster’s letter under 
the above heading (AcaADEMy, January 7), I 
quite agree that the parable does not imply 
that the Prodigal Son compeiled his father to 
give him a share. The father seems to have 
yielded at once. The implication which I 
suggested was of the right to compel a division ; 
and the language, 7d é¢wiBadAov uépos, using a 
present form, and a word which infers division, 
and therefore a rule for making division, 
seems to me more consistent with a demand 
for a right than a request for a gift. Nodoubt 
the implication is not very strong, especially 
in interpreting a document to which few 
authorities think themselves — justified 
in applying strict or technical rules of con- 
struction. 

I cannot find in the narrative anything to 
show that previously to the partition the son 
mentioned his wish to emigrate; nor can I 
find therein what makes its evident that the 
father had power to refuse the request. Of 
course, the Jewish law being as Mr. Gaster 
states it, the father had that power if the 
parable refers to Jews ; but there is nothing on 
the face of it to show this, and it may be that 
the story had come from farther East. 

The word ‘ give,” on which Mr. Gaster 
appears to lay some stress, does not seem 
necessarily to import voluntary gift. See the 
case of the census money (Matt. xxii. 18). 

As I under understand Mr. Gaster, the 
phases of the Kabbala which suggest a telief 
in metempsychosis are later than our Scrip- 
ture, a fact which increases the difficulty of 
understanding how the idea of antenatal indi- 
vidual sin could have occurred to the Hebrew 
disciples save in consequence of some Oriental 
communications. J. P. K. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Jan. 22, 11.15 a.m. Ethical: ‘What an Ethical 
Society can do,”’ by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘‘Some Phenomena and 
| ag of the Eye,” with illustrations, by Mr. Eric 

ruce. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Persia,” by Mr. 
Cee ao pon. Ethical : * Types of Moral Devel t,”” 

A .m. tes r) oral Devi men 
by Mrs. Sophie Bryant. hs - 
Mowpay, Jan. 23, 7 p.m. London Institution: “ Pepys’s 
er and its Musical Notes,’’ illustrated, by Prof. 

ge. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ What is Architecture, 
and how can it be advanced,” I., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Sensation and the Third 
Dimension in Prof. James’s Psychology,” by Mr. B. 


Turspay, — 24,3p.m. Royal Institution : “The Functions 
of the Cerebellum,” II., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 
Mecca? ™ Anthropological Institute: Anniversary 
ng. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Gas Power for 
Electric Lighting.” by Mr. J. E. Dowson. 
8 p.m. ety of Arts: “The Theory of Storiation 
in Art,” by Mr. Hugh Stannus. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 25,8 p.m. Geological : 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Fine Arts in Relation 
to the Sanitary Condition of our Great Cities,” by Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss. 
Taveras, = 26,3p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Tennyson,” 
.» by Canon Y 
6p.m. London Institution : Travers Lecture, ‘‘ Elec- 
trie Lighting, IIL., Accessories and Meters,’’ by Prof. 
“Ts. i al Academy: “ Architecture,” IL., b 
p.m. y : “y by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. 
8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Presidential Address, 
by Mr. W. H. Preece. 
y — p=. ae, cal: “J, 
RIDAY, Jan. 927, 5 p.m. sical : apanese Magic 
i )” by Prof. 


Mirrors, Silvanus P. Thompson; “The Per- 
ception of Colour,” by Mr. W. F. Stanley; “ Recent 
tiens of Molecular Refraction and ion,”’ 


Determina! 

by Dr. J. M. Gladstone. 
7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, ‘‘ The 

Disposal of Town Refuse by Burning,” by Mr. A. 8. 

utterworth 


B b 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lectvre, “The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” ITI , by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 
9 p.m. Institution: “The Just-Perceptible 
Difference,”’ by Mr. Francis Galton. 
Sarurpay, Jan. 28, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Expression 
and Design in Music,” IL., illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H, 





Pacer TOYNBEE. 





45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


PLATO IN POLAND. 


O Logice Platona. By W. Lutoslawski. 
Vol. I., Krakow, 1891; Vol. IL, 
Warsaw, 1892. 


Praronic studies are making their way. 
Evidence of an extended interest in the 
subject is springing up in the most 
unexpected quarters. The Bibliotheca 
Platonica, a series of papers printed and 
— at Osceola, U.S.A., by Mr. 

ohnson, gave proof of an enthusiasm 
which, if not always perfectly enlightened, 
was genuine and warm. And in the work 
before us we hail a solid instalment of 
devoted labours, which bid fair to effect for 
the educated world in Eastern Europe what, 
in different manner and degree, has been 
wrought by Schleiermacher and others for 
Germany, by Victor Cousin for France, by 
Ruggiero Bonghi for Italy, and by Jowett 
for English-speaking countries. The sig- 
nificant fact that this book is written in the 
Polish language makes it fruitless for the 
present writer to attempt a critical estimate 
of it. But what M. Lutoslawski had 
previously written, in German, amply 
testified to his learning and ability, and, 
better still, to his originality and thorough- 
ness. He has since then been appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in the Imperial 
University of Kazan, where his promotion 
to a“post of wider responsibility appears 
to have awakened in him something of the 
feeling which prompted U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf to his spirited German transla- 
tions from Greek tragedy—‘‘ Wir miissen 
das Unsere thun als ”’ Sklaven. 

Some idea, however, of the nature and 
scope of the present work may be gathered 
from the following extracts taken from the 
Bulletin de ? Académie des Sctences de Cracovie, 
1891 :— 


‘* Dans ce travail, l’auteur analyse les différentes 
opinions émises depuis le X Vme. siécle jusqu’ 4 
nos jours, sur la logique de Platon, et recherche 
une méthode qui puisse nous conduire 4 une 
solution plus satisfaisante de ce probléme. 
. . .» Les travaux futurs sur la logique de 
Platon devraient satisfaire aux conditions 
suivantes : 

1. ‘*Se rapporter 4 toutes les couvres de 
Platon. 

“2. Distinguer les différentes époques de 
l’activité litteraire du philosophe. 

‘* 3, Distinguer les théories qu’il a réellement 
emises ou qu’ on peut logiquement lui attribuer, 
des théories dont nous trouvons l’application 
peut-Ctre inconsviente dans ses ceuvres. 

“4. Ne pas invoquer les témoignages 
d’Aristote ni des néoplatoniciens qui ont 
souvent interprété faussement la pensée de 
Platon.” 

“, . . L’objectivité complete est l’idéal dont 
nous pouvons approcher sans l’attendre, et 
chaque résumé d’une doctrine philosophique 
ancienne dépend nécessairement des idées , du 
siécle oit vit ’historien. Cette dépendence n’est 
pourtant pas illimitée, et en comparant les 
travaux sur la logique de Platon, depuis le 
XVIme siécle jusqu’ a nos jours, nous voyons 
un progrés tres sensible de Morain- 
villier a Tennemann, et de Tennemann a Prantl, 
quoique chacun de ces historiens de la logique 
de Platon ait cherché a la représenter telle 

u’elle lui apparaissait, sans prétendre a tirer 
) écrits de Platon, la forme méme du 





systéme,” 
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““, , . Lauteur se propose donc, dans des 
études ulterieures, d’exposer systématiquement 
la logique de Platon, aprés en avoir étudi¢ 
dabord le développement dans chaque dialogue 
séparément. L’étude des résultats logiques de 
chaque dialogue doit étre unie a la discussion 
de son authenticité et de l’époque a laquelle il 
a été écrit.” 

The result of the work undertaken on 
these lines may possibly fall short of the 
author’s expectations. But he is clearly 
on the right track, and he appears to be 
well furnished for his laborious journey. 
The third and most important volume is 
still to come. Ultimately, as I am glad to 
be informed, it is intended that the whole 
book shall appear in German. While 
awaiting with keen interest a publication 
which, I trust, may not be long delayed, 
I can only, in this preliminary notice, wish 
the best of good speed to M. Lutoslawski in 
his zealous and well-directed industry. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A MEETING will be held to-day (Saturday 
at 11.30 a.m. in the rooms of the Roy 
Society, to promote a memorial of the late Sir 
Richard Owen. The Prince of Wales, who has 
consented to become chairman of the committee, 
will preside. The secretary is Mr. Percy 
Sladen,,of the Linnean Society. 


Mr. JoHN Mortey has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, under the rule 
admitting Privy Councillors. 


THE medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geological Society 
on February 17 next have been awarded as 
follows :—The Wollaston medal to Prof. N. 8. 
Maskelyne, the Murchison medal to the Rev. O. 
Fisher, the Lyell medal to Mr. E. T. Newton, 
and the Bigsby medal to Prof. W. J. Sollas; 
the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston 
fund to Mr. J. G. Goodchild, that of the 
Murchison fund to Mr. G. J. Williams, and that 
r the Lyell fund to Miss C. A. Raisin and Mr. 

. Leeds. 


Mr. ALBERT D. MICHAEL has been elected 
president of the Royal Microscopical Society for 
the current year, in succession to Dr. R. Braith- 
waite. 

Mr. W. H. PREECE will deliver his inaugural 
address as president of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers—postponed from a fortnight 
ago—on Thurday next, January 26, at 25 Great 
George-street, Westminster. 


THE Friday evening discourse next week at 
the Royal Institution will be given by Mr. 
Francis Galton, on ‘The Just-Perceptible 
Difference.” 


THE January number of Natural Science 
aes journal which has been steadily 
improving during the eleven months of its 
existence—devotes three articles to the late 
Sir Richard Owen. The facts of his public 
career are recorded by Mr. C. Davies Sherborn ; 
Prof. St. George Mivart writes upon his 
philosophical hypotheses of archet and 
homologies ; and Miss Agnes Crane describes 

researches on the Invertebrata, particularly 
the pearly nautilus and fossil lemnites. 
Another interesting paper is that on the 
cottage museum built at Tring by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, and recently thrown open 
to the public. It is specially rich in the depart- 
ments of ornithology and entomology, which 


have been placed under the charge of Dr. Ernst 
Hartert and Dr. Jordan, of 


ildesheim. We 





learn, almost with a feeling of regret, that it 
contains several specimens not to found in 
our national collection. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received together Parts x. and xi. 
of Epigraphia Indica (London: Kegan Paul 
& Co.). It contains a further instalment of 
Muhammadan inscriptions from the Punjab, 
concerning which we will only say that the 
former series has been the subject of very 
serious criticism in a Lahore newspaper; and 
an inscription from Southern India, edited by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet, which we believe to be the first 
contribution that has yet appeared from an 
Englishman. But by far the most important 
paper is that by Prof. G. Biihler entitled 
** Votive Inscriptions from the Sanchi Stupas.” 
Since Sir Alexander Cunningham first copied 
these inscriptions forty years ago, more than 
120 of them have disappeared, including one 
that apparently contained a modified version of 
one of meres Edicts. Of those that remain, 
careful impressions have been now taken. 
Their value consists in this, that both the 
character of the writing and the language 
show many of them to be as early as the third 
century B.c. It is true that they contain little 
more than lists of personal names; but from 
these names Prof. Biihler has been able to draw 
some notable conclusions. Though all, of course, 
were Buddhists, many havenames connected with 
the worship of Vishnu and Siva, thus proving 
—if proof were needed—that this worship was 
older than Buddhism. Similar evidence, we 
may add, is to be obtained from the Greek- 
Scythian coins. Yet more startling is the 
epigraphic demonstration that the five Nikayas 
of the Sutta Pitaka must have been in existence 
as early as the third century B.c., thus support- 
ing the view of those scholars who would 
identify the titles of treatises quoted in one of 
Asoka’s Edicts with portions of two of these 
Nikayas. Prof. Biihlerfurther goes on to identify 
some of the places mentioned. 


WirH reference to his letter on ‘‘ The Hittite 
Seal from Bor’ in the ACADEMY of last week, 
Mr. Tyler now writes that the Roman capitals 
[H I) must not be sup to represent accu- 
rately the character which he interprets as a 
Babylonian numeral. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Vixine OLus.—( Thursday, Jan. 5.) 


Tue Rev. A. Sandison, Vice-Jarl, in the chair.—A 
per on ‘‘ Udal and Feudal’? was read by Mr. 
- H. E. Carmichael, foreign secretary of the 
Royal Society of Literature, who said that these 
words might seem a mere jingle, but in fact 
1epresented a real and widespread historical 
antithesis. Taking udal to be a transposed form 
of alod, the udal owner of land, Mr. Carmichael 
said, had undoubtedly an interesting history, and 
was a survival of pre-Christian Europe. Dealin 
with the question why udalism or allodialism h 
practically been swept away by feudalism, Mr. 
Carmichael showed how solitary the allodial owner 
was, and how powerless when the barbarian tribes 
invaded the empire, and he was therefore generally 
willing to exchange his nominal and precarious inde- 
ogee oon for the security of feudal interdependence. 
e also showed how the allodial owner, after 
centuries of obscurity, had emerged as the free- 
holder of modern times; and he discussed some 
points in the feudal and clan systems which had 
given rise to what he considered the erroneous 
attribution of servitude to the relations between 
chief and aad lord and man. The 
question how the udaller could obtain legal 
evidence of his ee. Mr. Carmichael con- 
sidered important but difficult, there being no 
clear udal title to land. The process of feudalisa- 
tion in Europe was briefly sketched, and the manner 








in which it affected allodialism was shown. Under 
feudalism, allodial holdings became ‘‘ Fiefs of God 
and the Sun,’’ a title, Mr. Carmichael said, not 
simply picturesque, but embodying the truth that 
allodial ownership is the fullest and freest under 
God and the sun.—In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. A. W. Johnston, Law-Man, con- 
fining his remarks to udalism and feudalism so 
far as they related to Orkney and Shetland, 
characterised the form of feudalism ey 
forced upon these islands as one indeed of servitude 
compared with the free and truly interdependent 
native udalright. The terms udalright and udal- 
born meant the ‘mprescribable right of the 
alienator of an estate and his descendants, the 
udalborn, to redeem their family property where 
it had been disposed of in accordance with udal 
laws. The udalborn also continued to exercise 
their privileges as members of their one-chambered 
parliament or Al-Ting. Mr. Johnston stated that, 
down till the forced introduction of feudalism into 
Orkney and Shetland, the udallers had a written 
warrant of udalright of property called a Schynd 
Bill, granted by a special jury appointed to try 
each case of succession. He further gave it as his 
opinion that there were good grounds to believe 
at the sheriff courts of these islands, the 
successors of the former Al-Tings and Law-Tings, 
still possessed the power, though long dormant, of 
appointing such juries. This question, he stated, 
was one which the Udal Rights Association were 
shortly to take under consideration. Mr. Johnston 
pointed out the fully and efficiently organised 
system of self-defensive measures in vogue in 
Orkney and Shetland in the vigour of wu . 
which he considered superior compared with 
feudal interdependence.—The Rev. A. Sandison 
referred to the Shetland tradition, that the 
uda)ler held his land from God by his sword, but 
gave it as his opinion that the udaller virtually 
held from the community.—Mr. W. Sinclair, Jun., 
said that the individual freedom and man- 
hood franchise of the udallers of old was greatly 
superior and in advance of the rights of the feudal 
vassal, and that we were practically, at the present 
day, a step behind the state of government which 
formerly existed in Orkney and Shetland. 


Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, Jan. 11.) 


Tue Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Percy W. Ames, secretary, gave a lecture on 
‘The Study of English Literature,” introductory 
to a series of literary lectures under the direction 
of the council of the Society. Having referred to 
similar courses in the early history of the Society, 
and the objects of the present, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded to deal with the rival claims of science and 
letters in education, and the causes why modern 
literature has failed to become established as a 
recognised iustrument of education in our schools 
and colleges. In dealing with the use of books in 
leisure hours, Mr. Ames referred to light reading 
as one of the best restoratives ; but since the object 
of such reading is pure delight, he advocated the 
extension of its scope by the cultivation and refinc- 
ment of taste, so as to include works to which we 
return with increasing pleasure, and not to employ 
only what is inferior and trivial and soon for- 
gotten. Next, considering more serious reading, 
Mr. Ames discussed methods for studying dramatic 
poetry, style and the development of prose 
writings, the history of the language, and the 
literature of science. P. thence to the 
particular ways in which the lecturer may afford 
the most useful help, he illustrated the necessity 
for his possession of thorough knowledge, trained 
sympathy, and power of expression. [Illustra- 
tions were also given of the disciplinary character 
of the study of the history of our literature. 
Disproportionate estimates of current events, 
blindness to real merit in our contemporaries, 
various delusions arising out of _—— differ- 
encies, are all corrected in the ‘‘ World of Idea,’’ 
in the ‘‘ Republic of Letters.’’ ‘The interest of the 
study is further increased by br to our 
knowledge so many whom it is a delight to know. 
—The arrangements of the course include lectures 
by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Dr. W. Knighton, Dr. 
J.8. Phene, Mr. William H. Garrett, Dr. R. A. 
Douglas Lithgow, Mr. R. B. Holt, and Mr. 
Herbert J. Reid. 
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Ruskin Socrety.—(Friday, Jan. 13.) 


Sypney Ronsoun, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mrs. Samuel Watson, on ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion in Literature and Art.’’ Mrs. Watson com- 
menced by referring to an article by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde on ‘‘ The Decay of Lying,’’ which appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century for January 1889; the 
title being synonymous with the decay of imagina- 
tion in the art and fiction of the present day. 
** The object of art is not simple truth but com- 
lex beauty,’’ and ‘* When art surrenders her 
imaginative medium she surrenders everything,” 
were two quotations given in illustration. Mr. 
Ruskin’s articles, ‘‘ Fiction—Fair and Foul’’ (see 
Nineteenth Century 1880 and 1881), foreshadowed 
the truth stated as to the evil effects to art that 
result from the writing of fiction ‘*‘ so like life that 
no one can — belicve them.’”” Mrs. Watson 
continued, Is truth, then, not the object of the 
imaginative faculty? and answered it by quoting 
from Modern Painters (vol. 2, section 2, chapter 
3.) If truth is the object of the imaginative 
faculty, it may be asked why _ should 
that faculty be opposed to the so-called realism 
(a misnomer, but generally understood as now 
used) which is pervading the art of the present 
- Imagination reaches by intuition and 
intensity of gaze a more essential truth than is 
seen at the surface of things, and what goes by 
the name of realism has no such penetrative 
power. Even truth is not all that we require 
from art; beauty and character are also essential 
to high imaginative work. Victor Cherbuliez, in 
his L’Art et la Nature, well describes the 
functions of the true artist: ‘‘ The heart of the 
interpreter of Nature is a mirror, which sends 
back to us all that it has received; but itisa 
magic mirror, in which the objects are reflected, 
and depicted, not as the vulgar see them, but as 
they ought to be seen, if they are to deserve seeing 
at all.’’ As to literature for the young, Mr. 
Ruskin says : Ms a fairy or two for your 
children.”” The teller of fairy-tales is little 
heeded in the present day, and the lot of sucha 
one has been beautifully described by Mr. 
William Morris as the ‘‘singer of an empty 
day.” The day of the fairy-tale pure 
and simple, told in earnest, is over. The modern 
story that takes its place, instead of transporting 
the entranced child-reader to the ‘‘shores of old 
romance,’’ tries, above everything, to make him 
laugh, to entertain him with whimsical combina- 
tions drawn from commonplace daily life. Fairy 
tales, of the old aud true sort, put into words for 
the imaginative child the rapture of passion, 
wonder, and longing, with which communion with 
Nature fills his heart. An ideal book for a child is 
‘*a story without end.” The realistic tendency is 
most distressingly apparent in the modern novel — 
** Life, life above everything’’ is the cry of the 
modern spirit; cousequently writers of ability 
waste their style and skill in depicting mean 
motives and imperceptible points of view. It is 
not a lofty style of art to depict all the transient 
features of contemporary life, and art will only 
endure when it goes back to a verity underlying 
all these things. After treating of poetry—which 
Mr. Walter Besant says is ‘‘not much read,’ 
Mrs. Watson concluded by saying that, with 
regard to art in its narrower acceptation, 
the decay of imagination is equally apparent. It is 
depressing to see the Royal Academy being slowly 
turned into a portrait gallery of people whose sole 
interest, in many cases, to the spectator consists 
in the fact that they possess enough money to pay 
a celebrated Academician to paint them. In the 
art of sculpture things are even worse. However 
crowded with pictures the Academy may be, there 
is always plenty of space in the sculpture room. 
Does it now pay the sculptor to embody in marble 
or in bronze the fairest visions of his brain? 
seqenity not. The classic serenity of marble 
form, the loveliness of ideal types of beauty and of 
strength, may go unheeded. Nay, such creations 
may linger in the studio of a poor sculptor of 
genius, until they are sold for less than the cost of 
material, or broken up to save expense of carriage. 
** Tmagination isa pilgrim on the earth but her home 
is in heaven,’ says Mr. Ruskin—and again on 
imagination in daily life : ‘‘ Its use is in the various 
necessities of life, to enable us out of any present 
good to gather the utmost measure of enjoyment 


by investing it with happy associations, and in any 
resent evil to lighten it by summoning back the 
mages of other hours.’’; 


FINE ART. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 


Il. 


A CLOSER examination of Lord Brownlow’s 
“Chris healing the Paralytic,” called the sketch 
for the great picture in the church of 8S. Rocco 
at Venice, and accepted as such in our former 
article, shows it to be, on the contrary, a 
reduced version of the large original, probably 
contemporary with it, but not, as we hold, 
from the hand of the master. The curious 
striated modelling of the nude is not that of 
Tintoretto himself ; there is much in the execu- 
tion reminding the observer of that curious 
painter El Greco, the first portion of whose 
career was passed in Venice under the shadow 
of Titian and Tintoretto. 

To the early Spanish school is ascribed, on 
what appear to be insufficient grounds, a panel 
with a single figure of St. George (Captain 
Holford)—a quaint presentment of the saint in 
full panoply, trampling under foot an inoffen- 
sive-looking dragon. Surely Spanish art of this 
period— circa 1500— would be more frankl 
Flemish in character than is this work, which 
bears a _ considerable resemblance to the 
productions of the school of Ulm, of which 
Bartholomiius Zeitblom was the head? 
Spanish art is illustrated this year by no 
work of Velasquez, but by some imposing 
performances from the brush of Murillo, 
of which the best belong to his earlier and 
more naturalistic style. Here is a large canvas 
of a very familiar type, “ The Infant Christ and 
St. Joseph” (Earl of Strafford) ; and from the 
same collection a more interesting “ Flight into 
Egypt,” in which a genuine naiveté, a true 
national flavour, and great ease in draughtsman- 
ship and composition, almost atone for the 
absence of deep religious feeling. The colour 
in these two examples, as in that to be next 
mentioned, is not so much inharmonious as dull 
and dispiriting—as Murillo’s canvases frequently 
managed to be until he reached his latest or 
vaporoso style, which to the average collector 
will doubtless remain the most attractive, not- 
withstanding its drawbacks of superficiality and 
mannerism marring undeniable elegance and 
mastery of composition. 

Out of the Flemish and German works dating 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
with their gay enamel-like surfaces make bright 
gallery No. IV., four of the most important 
were last summer at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, where they were duly described by us. 
These are the now famous Van der Goes from 
the Corporation Gallery of Glasgow, the so-called 
“Virgin at the Fountain” (same collection), 
attributed to Mabuse, a “ Portrait of a Man,” 
by Mabuse (Captain Holford), and a “ Holy 
Family,” by the Meister des Todes der Maria 
(same collection). The “St. Victor with a 
Donor” of Van der Goes, is one of the most 
masterly achievements in portraiture that 
Flemish fifteenth-century art has to show: 
brilliant with a somewhat hard brilliancy, and 
unlike in the thick enamel of its surface to 
either the Van Eycks, Van der Weyden, or 
Memling, it is worthy to be classed with the 
finest portraits of the first and last named. In 
style it appears considerably more modern than 
the great triptych with the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” at the hospital of S. Maria Nuova, 
in Florence—the best authenticated perform- 
ance of the master—and it must belong to a 
later date. Nearest in style to the “ Adoration” 








we should be inclined to place that one of the 





four large panels at Holyrood Palace in which 
is portrayed Sir Edward Boncle, Provost of 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in are 
(shown at the Stuart Exhibition). losely 
related to the art of Van der Goes are a splendid 
triptych, with the Coronation of the Virgin, in 
the Academy of Arts at Vienna, and three large 
panels, with Christ as Salvator Mundi, and, on 
either side, attendant groups of singing angels, 
in the collection of M. Stein, of Paris. To the 
powerful “ Portrait of a Man,” opaque in colour, 
but vigorously and conscientiously modelled, 
the name of Mabuse may be left for the present, 
although the attribution does not. absolutely 
carry conviction with it. It has already been 
pointed out ona former cccasion that the execu- 
tion of the charming though injured ‘“‘ Virgin at 
the Fountain” is not concise or masterly 
enough to suggest the brush of Gossaert him- 
self, though the design is quite in his earlier 
and more Gothic manner. This panel is how- 
ever, if we may trust to our recollection, 
superior to another repetition which is in the 
Ambrosiana of Milan under the name of Mabuse 
—a work which enjoys an undeserved reputa- 
tion. Captain Holford’s “ Holy Family” is 
a brilliant and exquisitely well preserved 
specimen of the prolific Flemish -German 
Anonimo whose technically admirable works 
we meet with alike at Munich, Cologne, 
Vienna, Dresden, and Frankfort, at Genoa and 
Naples, in the Louvre, and under various names 
in English private collections. In that debate- 
able land between Netherlandish and Rhenish 
German art we must also place the interestin,; 
“St. Catherine” (Lady Lilford), attributed to 
the German school—a work of genuint attrac- 
tiveness, although in certain particulars, as in 
the painting of the gold-brocaded robes and 
the sumptuous head-gear, it is not quite first- 
rate. Nothing could well be more unlike the 
style of Martin Schéngauer and the school of 
Colmar than Lord Brownlow’s large triptych 
with the Procession to Calvary, the Crucifixion, 
and the Descent from the Cross. The beholder 
is here at first repelled by the grotesque 
exaggeration of the types and incidents—an 
exaggeration noticeable even if one compares 
the painting with its fellows of about the same 
eriod. A closer inspection reveals, neverthe- 
ess, many beauties: a technical excellence 
which has maintained the component panels in 
perfect preservation, clear harmonious colour, 
much inventiveness of its kind, and an evident 
study of nature making itself felt, despite all 
this repulsive grotesqueness. This is Dutch 
Gothic art of about 1500, but in what exact 
region of the Dutch Netherlands to place it is 
somewhat of a puzzle. Captain Holford’s 
“ Portrait of a Man,” attributed to the “ School 
of Holbein,” is firmly and searchingly modelled, 
cold yet harmonious in tone, and admirably 
preserved. It may well be a production 
belonging to the earlier time of Nicholas 
Lucidel, by whom was a fine Holbeinesque 
“ Portrait of Anna Botzheim” at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, but whose most striking 
performances are to be found at Munich 
and Buda-Pest. The black dress trenchantly 
relieved on a light grey ground is character- 
istic of this painter. The fine full-length 
“Portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham” (The 
Gresham Committee), correctly ascribed to the 
School of Holbein, was, as the curious in- 
scription on the panel informs us, painted 
in 1544—a year after the death of the master- 
painter. The head is especially good ; so truth- 
ful, indeed, and sympathetic in characterisation 
as to be not unworthy of Holbein himself. 
Here the name of Gwillim Stretes naturally 
suggests itself ; yet the resemblance to the 
paintings ascribed to him with the greatest 
degree of probability, such as the “ Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey” at Hampton Court, is 
not so striking as to settle the question. 
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The Flanders, no less than the Holland 
of the seventeenth century, are this winter 
brilliantly represented, unfamiliar works by 
Rubens, Vandyck, and Rembrandt, being 
brought forward. By the former are four 
canvases, of which the two early works are 
more interesting than the two imposing and 
decorative canvases of the later time. “The 
Death cf Hippolytus” (Earl Brownlow) at 
first makes us start back in hesitation, so 
unlike is the prostrate form of the hapless 
son of Theseus to anything to which we are 
accustomed from the brush of the Antwerp 
master. Still, there is such an overpowering 
vigour in the whole conception, and so lurid 
a splendour in the lightning-riven sky, enwrap- 
ping the stormy scene in which sea and coast 
seem to mingle, that it is not possible to give 
the work to any other than Rubens himself. 
The style of execution resembles that in the 
similarly disconcerting “‘ Conversion of Paul,” 
which is No. 733 in the Alte Pinakothek of 
Munich. “The Flight into Egypt” (Earl 
Brownlow) —a_ sketch only partly carried 
out — belongs also to the early time, and 
shows the influence of Caravaggio and the 
tenebrosi: admirable is the onward swing 
of the holy group which wends its way 
through a moonlit wood, led and accom- 
panied by angels. An example of the most 
conspicuous demerits of Rubens, or rather of 
his school, is the vast canvas “ The Daughter of 
Herodias”’ (Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton). The 
conception at any rate must, we suppose, be 
referred to Rubens, and that is detestable. 
We have here not merely a splendid pageant, 
an avowed piece of decoration, such as Paolo 
Veronese loved to elaborate on the basis of a 
scriptural legend, but an amalgam of the purely 
decorative and the dramatic styles. The figure 
of Herod is brutal yet ineffective ; the gesture 
of the Flemish Herodias (Helena Tourment) 
—she points a sharp-pronged fork at the 
severed head of St. John, lying in its charger 
on the table—is unutterably revolting. The 
execution of the piece, which belongs to 
Rubens’s last period, is so feeble and hesitating 
that we are led to doubt whether he himself 
had much to do with it. A much finer per- 
formance—a splendid and yet not exactly an 
interesting Rubens—is the late “ Holy Family ” 
(Hon. Mrs. Askew Robertson), the glow and 
masterly facility of which reveal the super- 
vising hand of the great painter himself. 
Van Dyck is seen here in his second Flemish and 
his English styles, not in the first Flemish, or 
the Italian phase of his career. To the second 
Flemish style belongs the broad, powerful 
“ Portrait of the Burgomaster Triest” (Earl 
Brownlow), which recalls in design some of the 
famous etchings done by the artist as the 
ae for portraits in the Iconograuphie. 
n the broad sweep of the brush, in the pecu- 
liar quality of the landscape seen behind 
classic columns, in the general tendency to 
exaggeration, there is a strong reminiscence 
of Tintoret, a master with whom Sir Anthony 
rarely shows himself in sympathy. There is 
withal in the powerfully-modelled head a 
. certain absence of vitality, such as to induce 
the belief that the picture may have been 
worked up from a sketch or drawing rather 
than painted direct from life. In_ the 
“ Portraits of a Lady and Child ” (Earl 
Brownlow), unfortunately a good deal faded in 
the flesh tints, we have an example of the same 
phase in the master’s career of unsurpassed 
excellence and charm—a Rubens, with more 
delicacy and scarcely less strength. Nothing 
could well be happier than the painting of the 
child, so fresh and vigorous in aspect, so full 
of elasticity, that it rises superior to its elaborate 
and solemn trappings : the touch is here almost 
as free and spirited as that of a Frans Hals, yet 
the refinement indispensable to the subject is 





never lost sight of. Hardly less consummate, 
notwithstanding a certain hardness, is the 
“ Portrait of a Man” from the same collection. 
It is the three-quarter figure of a middle-aged 
and dignified personage, seated facing the spec- 
tator, in a fur-trimmed gown and black satin 
dress. Here we are reminded of another phase 
of Rubens’s art as a portraitist : if we have a 
criticism to offer, it is that the picture is, for 
Vandyck, a little cold and impersonal—that it 
is marked by an unusual detachment of the 
artist from his subject. No one of the three 
examples of Sir Anthony’s English period 
illustrates its fascinations of silvery colour and 
modish elegance at their highest, or is at all 
worthy of being compared with the works just 
now referred to. There is no temptation to 
describe in detail that ugly, awkwardly com- 
posed atelier piece, “ Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Cleveland, with his Wife, Son, and 
Daughter” (Earl of Strafford). The “ Charles 
Rich, Earl of Warwick” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie 
Hamilton), makes a brave show on a first 
casual inspection by reason of the striking 
and rather garish splendours of the cavalier 
costume—a white satin doublet profusely em- 
broidered with gold, a scarlet mantle, and pink 
silk stockings. It is, however, by no means a 
first-rate picture of its class, and strongly 
suggests in many passages—see, for instance, 
the stiff wooden leg in its gorgeous covering— 
the hand of a pupil. Whatever may be the 
exact share taken by the master in the full 
length “ William Villiers, Viscount Grandison ” 
(Arthur Kay, Esq.)—and we do not imagine 
that he himself worked on the foppishly elaborate 
costume of the fiery young cavalier—it is, on 
the whole, a better and more characteristic 
work than the foregoing. It is pleasant to 
renew one’s enqualibenss with the stately 
“ Portrait of a Lady” (Captain Holford), con- 
tributed from the Dorchester House collection, 
and here correctly attributed to Sustermans. 
It may be remembered that it appeared at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in the memorable Van Dyck 
Exhibition as a work of that master, and was 
accepted and criticised as such by many con- 
noisseurs who might have been expected to 
know better. 

This is a year of revelation as regards Rem- 
brandt, althongh it might well have been 
assumed that there would be no more surprises in 
store in connexion with a master whose life- 
work has recently been so exhaustively studied in 
several distinct quarters. It is not alittle curious 
that, with the exception of two well-known 
examples, none of the Rembrandts now brought 
are to be found in the index to M. Emile 
Michel’s admirable and, as might have been 
imagined, exhaustive biography of the master, 
just published. This writer gives, by the way, 
some very disquieting particulars with regard 
to the rapid and noiseless disappearance trom 
English collections of works by the great 
Leyden painter, stating on the authority of a 
well-k:own deaier, who has been a principal 
party in the transactions referred to, that 
within a few years no less than forty-two 
authentic canvases from his hand have left 
Great Britain for various collections in the 
United States alone. We know, too, that the 
all-devouring maw of the Berlin Museum has, 
during the past decade, swallowed several 
masterpieces, including “Susanna and_ the 
Elders” from the Lechmere collection, the 
unsurpassed “ Potiphar’s Wife” from the Neeld 
collection, and quite recently the “St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness”’ from the Dudley 
collection. The “Christ appearing to the 
Magdalene” from Buckingham Palace (dated 
1638) is too well known to need detailed 
description. It is the picture in which the 


Saviour is depicted as a gardener, wearing a 
broad-brimmed straw hat and holding a spade. 
For once the great artist would seem to have 





been more pre-occupied with the strangeness 
of his subject, with the curious accoutrements 
of his figures, with the fantastic, wholly unreal 
landscape, with the beautiful lines made by 
the angels sitting on the side of the tomb, 
than with its essence. He, the greatest master 
of pathos in art that the world has seen, and 
above all enthralling in the presentment of the 
familiar scenes in the sacred drama, here surprises 
and interests, but fails to touch. To Rem- 
brandt himself is attributed, and, as it appears 
to us rightly attributed, the “Tobias and 
the Angel” (Corporation of Glasgow), the most 
distinctive feature of which is the beautiful 
steely gray sky which dimly illuminates the 
sombre landscape and _ half-revealed figures. 
Again, there appears no valid reason for ques- 
tioning the authenticity of the “ Portrait of 
Saskia” (Samuel 8S. Joseph, Esq.), the rich dress 
and accessories being in the artist’s best manner ; 
unfortunately the forehead, eye, and hair of 
the profile head have sustained injury, and the 
picture has thus lost some of its vivacity and 
character. A Rembrandt of the very first 
order is, on the other hand, the “ Portrait of 
the Painter's Son, Titus” (Captain Holford), 
according to the catalogue signed “ Rembrant ” 
without the “d.” This is a little disconcerting, 
inasmuch as it has been authoritatively stated 
that this form of signature was not used after 
1637 ; and taking into consideration the 
circumstance that this canvas, if, as appears 
highly probable, it represents the painter's 
son, cannot have been painted before the 
fifties. Of its superlative excellence, of its 
pathetic truth, there can, however, be no 
doubt. Portrait-studies belonging to the same 
category are to be found, among other places, 
in the collection of Lady Wallace, at Manchester 
House, and in the Lacaze section and the Long 
Gallery of the Louvre respectively. The 
“ Portrait of an Old Lady” cannot possibly 
belong, as has been stated in some quarters, to 
the latest period of the masters’ practice, the 
execution being much more restrained, the model- 
ling more precise than that of the last decade ; we 
should be inclined to place the picture much 
earlier—somewhere in the forties. Finest of 
all the Rembrandts here, and one of the 
best examples of its class, is the so-called 
“ Portrait of a Man with a Sword” (Captain 
Holford), which is beyond question one of 
the hundred portraits of the artist by him- 
self. He appears here to be about thirty- 
five, so that this work too must be placed early 
in the forties : for a wonder it bears no signa- 
ture. The figure is one of those in which the 
master has treated his own personality with a 
certain amount of freedom, not intending the 
picture to be primarily a portrait. He appears 
here still in the flower of manhood, with brow 
unclouded and mouth which has not yet for- 
gotten how to smile. The execution, which is 
carried unusually far, is alike exquisite in the 
head and hands, and in the elaborately wrought 
oriental sword, or sword-sheath, which he holds. 
The “ Man in Armour” (Corporation of Glasgow) 
is, notwithstanding its unusual dimensions, a 
powerful sketch rather than a picture. Here 
the desire has evidently been to make a study of 
artificial light falling on the burnished steel of 
helmet and armour, the profile of the stern- 
visaged warrior himself being a secondary con- 
sideration. Did Rembrandt have in his mind on 
this occasion one of those Italian drawings of 
helmeted figures seen in profile, of which the 
“Warrior ” by Leonardo da Vinci in the Mal- 
colm collection is the archetype? The canvas 
has no doubt suffered much from overcleaning, 
but not to the extent that has been stated. It 
would be difficult to imagine a swifter or more 
magnificent piece of brush work than the 
helmet, which looks — like the armour — 
as if it had been done at one painting. The 
“.Man in Armour ” once belonged to Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds and was engraved for Boydell 
in 1764, by J. G. Haid ; it is taken as 
an illustration of Rembrandtesque chiaros- 
euro in the Discourses on the Vine Arts. 
Last, and, by its dimensions as well as its 
general aspect, most imposing of all, is Lord 
Brownlow’s great “ Portrait of a Man,” signed 
and dated 1653. It has been said to be that of 
Peter Cornelius Van Hooft, the poet and 
historian ; but apart from the fact that the 
latter died in 1647, it is surely in a high degree 
unlikely that Rembrandt would have presented 
him in this fantastic half-oriental garb, looking 
down, as does this noble melancholy figure, on 
a bust of Homer, upon which he rests his 
right hand. We have here probably some 
“ Philosopher,” a half fanciful study in which 
the conception, though not its mode of ex- 
pression, is an idealistic one. 

The “ Portrait of a Lady” (Captain Holford) 
attributed to Ferdinand Bol, is remarkable for 
its singularly beautiful golden glow of tone, 
and for splendid passages of execution in the 
white lace of the wide falling collar and the 
figured black satin of the dress. Is not the 
execution too homogeneous in its breadth, the 
colour too fine, for Bol, who was by no 
means the most gifted, although he is the best 
known,of Rembrandt's numerous pupils ! There 
is, in the varied collection recently bequeathed 
by the late Giovanni Morelli to the Municipal 
Gallery of Bergamo, a much-discussed “ Portrait 
of Saskia,” superb in colour and execution, yet 
manifestly not Rembrandt's own, in which is, 
we think, to be traced the same hand as in 
Capt. Holford’s portrait. The “ Portrait of a 
Man,” by Gerbrand Van den Eckhout (G. N. 
Marten, Esq.) is perfunctory in conception, 
hard in execution, but interesting, nevertheless, 
as a signed example. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








PROF, FLINDERS PETRIE ON 
EGYPTOLOGY. 


WE quote from the 7'imes the following report 
of the inaugural lecture delivered on January 
14 by Prof. W.,M. Flinders Petrie, the first 
holder of the chair of Egyptology founded at 
University College by the munificence of the 
late Miss ‘tuaie ® Edwards :— 


** Whereas in other countries -Germany, France, 
and Italy—facilities had long been provided for 
students by the liberal spirit of their Government, 
our own Government, although it had occupied 
the country for ten years, had done nothing, and 
even private enterprise had been hindered rather 
than helped by English diplomacy. The only 
public teaching in the subject had been in the 
languages of Egypt and Assyria, started many 
years ago, but no other department had been 
touched. No encouragement had been given to the 
study of Egyptian history. It should be re- 
membered that every fragment of the products of 
the past was concrete history. Everything was a 
document to the archaeologist. Yet the only 
collections made had either been rigorously pre- 
served from close handling or were inaccessible 
ix private hands ; and there had been no centre of 
information and union for students at work. 
At last provision had been made, but at the 
nice of a great loss. Miss Edwards, whose 
devotion to the subject, untiring energy, and 
noble nature were known to all students of 
Egyptology, had for the first time made a per- 
manent provision. Another heavy loss had been 
sustained in the death of Mr. Greville Chester, 
who had laboured for years to spread the know- 
ledge of Egyptian antiquities. His ownaim would be 
to provide for the wants both of those who needed 
a complete library for exhaustive study and for 
those who could only spare occasional hours at 
home ; and during a portion of the year the books 
in the library would be lent out under adequate 
safeguards. There would also be a collection of 








over 1000 photographs to show the gradations of 
Egyptian art and style, and an abundant 
supply of those paper impressions or ‘‘ squeezes ” 
of sculpture which are so invaluable for study. 
There would be, too, a collection of original objects 
for the close examination of students. Miss 
Edwards had formed a collection with much care— 
as complete and typical as possible. He hoped, 
also, to place on loan his own cullection, and to 
have a series of annual loan exhibitions drawn 
from the many valuable private collections in 
England. There would thus be found a collection 
of deities, the most complete collection of scarabs, 
the only chronological collection of beads, a dated 
series of pottery, the largest collection of funeral 
cones, and also of Egyptian weights. In certain 
lines of study their museum would be not 
merely supplemental, but in advance of any 
historical museums. The professor then sketched 
out the work which he proposed for himself and 
the students who should attend his lectures. He 
would give a series of lectures in the autumn and 
spring, and would prepare students who might 
wish to undertake practical work in Egypt, where 
he would spend the time before Christmas to Easter. 
If students provided ability and time, it ought to 
be for others to find the money. From his own 
experience he could safely say that from £300 to 
£400 would provide the costs of travelling, living, 
excavating, and transport of collections for one 
excavator for a season. As he had before said, it 
was the whole history and geography of Egypt, as 
well as the language, which were comprehended 
under the term Egyptology. Brugsch Pasha’s 
priceless volume, Aegyptologic, revealed how wide a 
field was covered. For the political history, besides 
Brugsch, there were Wiedemann and Meyer, as 
well as compilations such as the Egypt of the Past, 
in which Miss Edwards had a large share, and 
Rawlinson’s later work. But these needed large 
revision. In religious bistory there were the publi- 
cations of the Musée Guimet. In law Revillout had 
published most, but on the documents of later 
times. For the general outlines of the whole 
subject, all had borrowed from Wilkinson, but none 
had surpassed him. The art of Egypt needed much 
more systematic study than it had yet received. 
The extant materials must be the main guide for 
distinguishing the successive schools, periods, 
and localities. Careful detailed work was also 
needed on the architecture, whose prehistoric 
forms might be seen fossiliced in the hieroglyphs 
drawn from the various forms then used. ‘The 
geography, the principles of name-giving, the titles 
of office—all required further elucidation, while 
the history of hieroglyphs was a subject ‘‘ still to 
let.’’ Careful research might disclose much more 
than we now know about the presence of foreign 
races in Egypt. Its connexion with other 
nations made the chronology of Egypt of world- 
wide importance. (Greatly asestimates had varied, 
we now know that the variation is confined within 
tolerably definite limits. From continuous astro- 
nomical statements, we were warranted in believing 
that as far back as the sixteenth century 3.c. we 
were on solid ground. In the practical department 
there was much need of trained hands for excava- 
tion and exploration. There was no greater 
mistake than to suppose that a scholar must be an 
excavator, as totally different qualities were re- 
quired by the two. ‘The mass of materials at our 
disposal still required a systematic reduction to 
historical order. Of pottery there was almost a 
complete series throughout the whole of Egyptian 
history. No comparative series, however, of funerary 
figures or ushabiis had been published. The scarabs 
with personal names of kings and officials Lad 
been partially published, ard the exact dating of 
the history of beads would be of great value. On 
glass and glazes Mr. Henry Wallis had dune much, 
but a great deal remained to discover. The subject 
of metallurgy and chemistry had only teen touched 
by, at most, twenty analyses, though Dr. Gladstone 
had given some very interesting results of recent 
work. Research was still required into the use of 
tools and weapons, and a complete list of draw- 
ings or photographs of all dated coffius was much 
needed. Amulets, toilet objects, jewellery, weights 
and measures were all subjects on which further 
investigation might fruitfully be expended. His 
ultimate hope was to see drawn together a solid 
body of workers, each contributing some per- 
manent advance to knowledge. It had been the 








glory of England that the free worker had fre- 
quenty rivalled the specialist. Murchison, Spottis- 
woode, Huggins, De La Rue, Evans, Lubbock, 
Sir William Grove were honoured names; and yet 
all this work was done outside of the course of life 
which most men would consider full enough without 
a scientific reputation. Might we not see arise a 
Murchison or an Evans of Egyptology ?’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES AND THE PUBLIC 
WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


16, Hamilton-road, Ealing, W.: Jan. 16, 1893. 


I notice with regret that Prof. Sayce, in his 
letter from Siit on Christmas Day (ACADEMY, 
January 14) states that the great cartouche of 
Seti II. on the rocks of Manfalut has at last 
been blasted away by the hordes of Arab 
quarrymen. 

Prof. Sayce has done me the honour to 
recognise my efforts to preserve this most 
interesting relic. I may here mention that the 
Government system at present in vogue in the 
Public Works in Cairo is to blame for this and 
other most lamentable destructions of anti- 
quities. Near Cairo the Public Works Depart- 
ment keep the renting of the quarries in their 
own hands, but up country the Mudirs are 
entrusted with this work. I myself latterly 
caused a clause to be inserted in each stone- 
delivery contract that the cartouche would not 
be touched, and after every winter’s inspection, 
I used to write to the police and Mudir at Siiit 
to look after it. Unfortunately the Europeans 
in the Police have never felt any burning 
interest in antiquities; and thus it happened 
that the XIIIth Dynasty cave studied by Mr. 
Griffith was smashed without sight and almost 
within hearing of the Police officials at Siit 
(Asyfit). It is most grievous to think that the 
large stone contractors sublet their contracts to 
small Arubs, who are wholly out of the con- 
trol of the Mudiriyah. Nay, more, I found 
at Sihaq that the Mudir officials had connived 
at the destruction of a Ptolemaic shrine, on 
the edge of the hill west of Sahiq. It is all 
the more sad to think that there are 3000 yards 
of cliff face on the Manfalut rocks, and the car- 
touche only took up three yards of this 
length ! 

Before retiring from the Egyptian service 
last May, I wrote to M. de Morgan about this 
cartouche ; but as I was too ill to go and see him, 
I fear my letter did not sufficiently rouse bim 
to the danger. 

Justin C. Ross, 
Late Inspector-General Irrigation, Egypt. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


On Monday next, Mr. G. Aitchison, pro- 
fessor of architecture in the Royal Academy, 
will begin a course of six lectures, entitied 
‘*What is Architecture, and how can it be 
advanced *” The subject of sculpture will 
agaiu, as for some years past, be divided 
between Mr. A. 8S. Murray, of the British 
Museum, and Mr. J. H. Middleton, Slade pro- 
fessor of fine art at Cambridge. Lach is 
announced to deliver a course of three lectures, 
the former on ‘‘ The Sculptures of the Mauso- 
leum,” the latter (in continuation of last year) 
on ‘‘ Michelangelo.” 


TuE two following pictures, both of which 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy last year, 
have been selected for the Art Gallery at 
Adelaide, South Australia : ‘Circe Invidiosa,” 
by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse ; and a scene in the 
Severn Valley, by Mr. Ridley Corbett. 


Messrs. Sornesy will sell next Monday 4 
small collection of engravings and etchings, 
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which includes a number of original drawings 
by Mr. Whistler. 


Mr. J. H. Mercatre, of Crayke Castle, 
Easingwold, Yorkshire, has in preparation a 
book on Armorial Book-Plates, which will be 
illustrated with facsimiles of old examples, 
and also with numerous designs by the 
author. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to promote the 
erection of a statue of Watteau at Nogent- 
sur-Marne, near Paris, where he died in 1721 at 
the early age of thirty-seven. 


TuE Indian Antiquary for November (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) contains two numismatic papers. 
In continuation of a former one, Dr. E. 
Hultzsch, of Bangalore, describes some more 
copper coins from southern India, chiefly of the 
Vijayanagar and Madura dynasties. There are 
also a few early pieces of the East India 
Company, dated between 1678 and 1705, with 
the legend ‘‘ Srirangam,” in Tamil characters, 
on the reverse, and an orb and cross on 
the reverse, which apparently have not before 
been described. Two plates to illustrate this 
paper are reserved for a future number. The 
coins themselves have been acquired for the 
Madras Museum. In the other article, Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith contributes an elaborate 
review of the recent work of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham on the early coinages of Northern 
India. While not admitting the very ancient 
date claimed for the punch-marked series, Mr. 
Smith s that the evidence clearly points 
to their being an Indian invention, prior to 
Greek influence. Some of them were found in 
the deposit under the _ at Buddha Gaya ; 
but Mr. Smith will not allow that any inference 
can be drawn from the story of the purchase 
of the Jetavana garden, sculptured on the 
same temple. hile suggesting various 
criticisms on points of detail, he gives the author 
full credit for having produced, out of his 
unrivalled experience and learning, ‘‘ the first 
intelligible guide-book to the numerous groups 
of miscellaneous early Indian coins.” Some 
entire series have been described by him scienti- 
fically for the first time. 


WE have received the annual issue of The 
Year’s Art for 1893. (Virtue.) It has, for 
frontispiece, a portrait of Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, secretary to the Commissioners for the 
Chicago Exhibition ; and, amid the text, por- 
traits of prominent “‘ outsiders,” that is to say, 
artists who are members neither of the Royal 
Academy nor of any other recognised society, 
but whose work has yet been shown “‘on the 
line” at Burlington House. Some of these, it 
is interesting to learn, have objected ‘either 
to be photographed, or to be thus adver- 
tised.”” The other illustrations are of pictures 
exhibited last year at Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Sydney. 





MUSIC. 


LEONCAVALLO’S “I PAGLIACCI.” 

; Berlin : Jan. 16, 1898. 
When Sebastian Bach died, strict fugue-form 
was no longer possible, for he had shown all 
that could be done in it. Even Beethoven did 
not risk comparison with his predecessor ; and 
something of a similar sort is happening now. 
Wagner seems to have carried music-drama 
to its utmost limits. Not only since his 
death, but for many years previously, the 
operatic trade appeared paralysed; and now, 
stead of new operas or music-dramas, com- 
posers are writing pieces of one or two short 
acts. This is also, perhaps, a reaction against 
the extreme length of operas generally, and 


of Wagner’s music-dramas in particular. But 
undoubtedly modern composers, though they 
feel bound to put it on, do not feel comfortable 
in the ‘“‘ Wagner greatcoat’”’ (to quote Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s humorous phrase), and do 
not at any rate care to wear it for any con- 
| siderable length of time. Mascagni apparently 
set the fashion, and now he is everywhere 
finding imitators. 

Leoncavallo’s ‘“‘I Pagliacci” has already 
made some noise in Italy, and has found its 
way to Germany. The composer is still quite 
young. Last week I attended two perform- 
ances of it at the Berlin Opera House. On the 
first evening it was preceded by the ‘ Pro- 
metheus’”’ Ballet, with Beethoven’s music, on 
the second by Mozart’s operetta, ‘‘ Bastien et 
Bastienne.” 

In England, Beethoven’s ‘ Prometheus ” 
music is heard only in the concert-room. The 
original book, giving the stage action connected 
with the various numbers, is lost. The Ballet 
has, therefore, been arranged since Beethoven’s 
time, and his music is pressed into the ser- 
vice. The matter does not deserve serious 
discussion: neither Prometheus nor Beethoven 
are exactly suited to a Ballet. We found the 
whole extremely dull (although the perform- 
ance was good); and Beethoven himself, when 
complimented by Haydn on the success of his 
Ballet-music, is said to have replied that he did 
not think much of it. 

Mozart’s ‘‘ Bastien et Bastienne ’’ was written 
at the age of twelve; the music is delightfully 
fresh and pleasing. We live in such a feverish 
age; we so delight in tales of dishonovr and 
death that, if only by way of contrast, this 
simple little operetta, with its lovers who 
quarrel, but at the end kiss and make friends, 
is certainly welcome. At the end of the evening 
I could not help contrasting this bright close 
with the dark picture on which the curtain 
falls in ‘“‘I Pagliacci.” Otto Jahn has, I 
believe, discovered the opening theme of the 
‘*Eroica” Symphony in the instrumental 
introduction to Mozart’s work. There may 
be a certain similarity of notes, but the 
effect in each case is totally different. While 
on the subject of reminiscences, I should 
like to know whether Wagner had not No. 3 
(Allegro vivace) of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prome- 
theus’’ music in his mind when he penned 
a certain well-known phrase in the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer.” Thetwo works, whatever their merits, 
formed a striking contrast to the modern 

iece that followed, with its highly-spiced 
armonies. 

Leoncavallo bas written his own libretto. 
There is a short prologue, in which the Clown 
(of an itinerant company of players) comes 
forward and gives a brief outline of the plot. 
It is to be a story of hate, jealousy, and death— 
a picture, as he tells us, of real life. The 
contrast tetween the speaker’s words and the 
part which he plays is marked, and this con- 
trast is maintained throughout. He announces 
that the play is about to begin, and has scarcely 
withdrawn when the curtain rises on the first 
act. The plot may be briefly told. Canio is the 
manager of an itinerant company; Nedda, his 
wife, is the Columbine; Tonio and Beppo are 
the Clown and Harlequin respectively; and 
Silvio is a young peasant. Tonio makes serious 
love to Nedda; she laughs at his passion, and 
he swears vengeance. He afterwards surprises 
her in the arms of Silvio; he brings Canio, 
who arrives too late to catch the departing 
lover. Canio orders his wife to tell his name, but: 
she firmly refuses. In the next act the com- 
pany are performing their piece before a village 
audience. Harlequin comes in and sups with 
Columbine. The Clown announces the arrival 
of her husband. The latter enters, but Har- 
lequin has escaped. Canio enquires his name, and 
| then the events of the morning tuke hold of 








him; the situation becomes real to him, and 
also to Nedda. They both get excited; the 
audience begin to see a tra; + within a play. 
Suddenly Canio rushes at Neda. she flies off 
the stage towards the audience. He stabs her, 
and falling she utters the name “Silvio.” The 
peasant advances, but he too falls a second 
victim to Canio’s rage. Tonio from the stage 
says to the crowd: “Go home quietly; the 
play is over!” The story is an exciting one, 
and, since the two guilty lovers perish, a moral 
one: it also gives the composer a chance of 
showing what he can do in describing the 
workings of various emotions. But neither the 
plot nor the development is in any way 
remarkable. 

As for the music, I am disappointed with it. 
The composer has undeniably a certain amount 
of dramatic power, and knows how to handle 
an orchestra; but, from the first note to the 
last, the music seems to me artificial ; it has no 
true ring about it, and there is no homogeneity 
of style. In the short instrumental prelude, 
the instrumentation is quite @ /a Berlioz, and 
the Cantabile love phrase is a weak imitation 
of a lovely Briimnbilde theme. The members 
of the company, ‘‘ according to old usage,” go 
to church, and this gives the composer an 
opportunity of displaying his skill in a “‘ ding- 
dong” chorus. In addition to the love phrase 
mentioned above, there is a jealousy motive 
@ la Wagner-Liszt; they are both frequently 
heard through the work. This device is now 
getting a stale one, for composers only venture 
as it were on the outline of Wagner’s scheme. 
Nedda’s ‘‘bird” song sounds like a rough 
popular version of the Siegfried bird-music. 
There is one moment in the first act in which 
we seem about to hear something important. 
This is the opening of the duet between Nedda 
and her peasant lover Silvio, with a broad 
phrase in six-four time; but the composer 
misses his opportunity, and becomes common- 
place. There is the apparently inevitable 
Intermezzo. In the second act the music of 
““The Comedy of the Columbine”’ is certainly 
light and clever, though not specially char- 
acteristic. Individuality, in fact, is what the 
composer seems as yet to lack. We have 
spoken of Wagner and Liszt; but there are 
Italian commonplaces and French cadences 
also which help to make a Joseph’s coat of the 
piece. It has, however, plenty of life; and the 
popular and local character of the music is 
quite in keeping with the village tragedy—a 
true one, it is said, which happened in Calabria 
in the year 1865. 

The performance was excellent. Frau ae 
was a good Columbine ; and Herr Bultz playe 
and sang the difficult part of Tonio in an 
admirable manner: his clear enunciation de- 
serves special mention. Capellmeister Sucher 
conducted with all cure. The work was 
received in rather a cool manner on Thursday ; 
there was more applause—but at wrong 
moments—on the Saturday evening. 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By H. G. Liddell, D.D., and 
ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 


cloth, 36s 
AN IN TERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
from LIDDELL and SCOTT’S Seventh Edition. Small 4to, 12s. 6d. 
ool purposes, even in the more advanced classes.” 


** It will perfectly answer all sch 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from Liddell and 


SCOTT’S Quarto Edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. 





4to, 
Abridged | 


RLTON 
A SCHOOL go 
Ph.D. Small 4to, 


St. James’s Gazelte. 


Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. | not be superseded in 


LATIN. 


| A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on aiend Edition of 
FREUND'S § Latin Dictions 


Revised, Enlarged, and in gre: 
TD. and CHARLES SHORE LED. dee one 
N DICTIONARY. By Charl ton T. Lewis, 


| AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton T. 
LEWIS, Ph.D. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** We have no hesitation in declaring that this latest work of the American scholar will 
English schools for many a year.’’—Academy. 





CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


CICERO.-Selection of Interesting and De- 
scriptive Passages. With Notes, By Henry 
Watronrp, M.A. In 
feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Part I.— ANECDOTES 9 GRECIAN and ROMAN | 


HISTORY. 6d. 
“DRE AMS; BEAUTIES of 
Limp, 1s. 6 
Part I1.—ROME’S RULE 
Limp, is. 6d. 

De Senectute. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Leosarp Huxvey, B.A. 

feap. 8vo, 2s. 





W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G 
Becond Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Pro Milone. With Notes, &c. By A. B. Poyyron, 
M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo, 2a. 6d. , 

Pro Roscio. 

Sr. Groner Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d 

——— Select Orations (for Schools). 
Actio Prima. De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. 
Pro Archia. Phillppica IX. With Introduction 
and Notes. By J. inc, M.A. Second EZition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 23. ban 

In Q. Ceecilium Divinatio and In C. Verrem 

Agite Prima. With Introduction and Notes. By 
. R. Kixc, M.A. Estra feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Sp eeches against Catilina. 
ducth nand Notes. By E. A. Urcorr, M.A. In One or 


In_Verrem 


Three Parts. Third Edition. Extra | 


With Introduction and Notes. By | ~ 


| 
{ 


SALLUST.- —Bellum Catilinarium and Ju 
thinum,. With Introduction and Notes. By Ww Ww. 
Caves, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ACITUS.—The Annals. Books I.-IV. Edited with | 
Introduction and Notes for the use of Schools and Junior 
Studente, by H. Furneaux, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s 
-—— =ne Annals. Book I. By the Same Ebprror. | 


of her PROVINCES. rekEic CE. —Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. 


By A. Stomay, M.A. Extra feap. Svo, 3s 


|__"Y Andria. ‘With Notes and Introductions. By C. E. 


In One or Two Parts. Extra | 
© Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By | 


G. Ramsay, M.A. | 


| 
| 


With Intro- | 
| AESCHYLUS.-— 


Two Parts, Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HORACE.-— With a Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, 
Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By Enwanp C. | 


Wickxuam, MLA., 


Head Master of Wellington College. | 





New Edition. Extra fe: up. Svo, 6s. 
— Odes, Book I. By the Same Epviron. Extra feap. 

Svo, 2s. | 
LIVY.-—Selections (fer Schools). With Notes and | 


Maps. By H. Lee-Warvyenr, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 
Part I—THE CAUDINE DISASTER. Limp, 1s. 64. 
Part 11. ———e CAMPAIGN in 


Limp, 1s. 64 
Part 1IL.— THE MACEDONIAN WAR. 

—— Book I. With Introduction, Historical 
nation, and Notes. 
__ Edition. 8vo, 6s. 

—hy yy V.-VII. With Introduction and Notes. 
kh. Civer. BA. B8eeend Edition. Revired by 
Pp E. i iiceoneen Mk Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Book V., 2. 6d.; Book VII., 2s. By the Same 
Evirors. 

- Books XXI.-XXIII. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Maps. By M. T. Taruan, M.A. Second Edition. 


—_ ir, Sve, 5e. 
xxi. By the Same Epviron. Extra feap. | 
8vo, ¢ a. 
Book XXII. By the Same Epiton. Extra feap. | 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 
OV1D.—Selections (for the use of Schools). With In- 


troductions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman | 


Calendar. By W. Ramsay, MA. Edited by G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition. Extra feap. Svo, 5s. 6d. 

Tristia, Book I. The Text Revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By 8. G. Owey, B.A. Extra feap. 


Svo, 3a. 6d. 
Tristia, Book I1J. With Introduction and. Notes. 
By the Same Eviror. Extra feap. Svo, 2s 


MASSON’S FRENCH CLASSICS. 


TALY. | 

Limp, 1s. 6d. | 
Exami- | 

By J. R. Seerey, M.A. Second | - 


«REO, 0 The Acharnians. 








Freemay, M.A.,and A. Stomay, M.A. Extra feap. 8v0, 3s. 
Phormio. ' With Notes and Introductions. By A. 
Siomay, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 
VIRGIL. With — Introduction and Notes. By T. L. 
Paritton. M.A.,and A. E. Haron, M.A. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
- Bucolics and Georgics. By the Same Eprrors. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Aeneid. With Introduction and Notes. By the 
BA mE Epirors In Four Parts. Crown 8vo, 3s. each. 
——— Bucolics. With Introduction and Notes. By C. 8. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
—— Georgics. Books L., II. 
Extra feap., 28. 6d. 
Georgics. Sorte IIL, 1V. By the Same Eprror. 
Extra ~~" Svo, 2s. 6d 
Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes. By the | 
Same Eoiror. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, 1s. 6d. 
—— Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. E. Haiou, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, limp, 1s. 6d.; in 


Two Parts, 23. 

Agamemnon. With Introduction | 
and Notes. By Aniuur Sipcwick, M A, Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 

Choephoroi. ” By the Samu 


Eviron. Extra feap. 


8vo 
yO, e 
zremathous, 


mee s By A 
Svo, 


Bound. With Introduction and 
. Prickarp, M.A. Second Edition. 


With In- 

troduction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, D.D. Third 

Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 

- The Birds. By the Same Eprror. 
The Clouds. By the Same Evivor. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo, 
pay | nn Extra feap. 


~“tne Knights. 


Extra fcap. Svo, 


” By the Same Eprror. 
By the Same Epiror. 


DEMOSTHENES. ~ erations against Philip. ' 


EURIPIDES. _ Alcestis. By C. 8. ‘JeRRAM, M.A. 
Extra feap. Svo, 2s. | 
—ae By W. E. Loxu, M.A. Extra feap. Svo, 
2s. 6d 

Hecuba. By C. H. Russert, M.A, Extra feap. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 
—-Helena. ByC.8 Jenraw,M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
Heracleidae. By the Same Eprron Extra feap. 
8vo, 3s. 


With Introduction and Notes. By 
M.A., and P. E. Marneson, M.A 


Vol. L.- —~PHILIPPIC i and OLYNTHIACS3. L.-III. | 
Extra feap. Svo, | 
Vol. II.- DE PACE ‘PHILIPPIC i DE CHER- 


SONESO, PHILIPPI III. 4s. 6d 


-Iphigenia in Tauris. By the Same Epiror. 


Extra feap. 5vo, 34. 
ELEMENTARY 


Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 


CORNEILLE’S CINNA. With Notes, Glossary, &c. 
LOULS XIV. and bis CONTEMPORARIES ; 
of the Beventer nth Century. 
MAISTRE, XAVIER DE 
Ourika, by Madame pe Duras. 
Veiilée de Vincennes, by Atrrev ve Viaxy. 
Epmonp Avot T. 
Revise 8. 6d. 
VOYAGE Av TOUR de MA CHAMBRE. 
MOL IERE’Ss LES FOURBERIES de SCAPIN, 
Voltsire’s Life of Molidre. 2s. 6d. 


Limp, 1s. 6d 
and 


- LES FOURBERIES de SCAPIN. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 
With Notes, Glossary, Wc. 
REGNARD’S LE JOUEUR, and BRUEY’S and PALAPRAT’S LE GRONDEUR. 2s. 6d. 
SBEVIGNE, MADAME D#, and her CHIEF CONTEMPORARIES. Selections from their 


LES FEMMES SAVANTES 


Correspondence. 33 


2s. ; stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
as described in Extracts trom the best Memoirs 
With English Notes, Genealogical Tables, &o 
VOYAGE AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE, by Xavier ve Maistar. 
Le Vieux Tailleur, by MM. Ercemany-Cuareian. La 
Les Jumeaux de I’ Hotel Corneille, by 
Mésaventures d’un Lcolier, by Rovotrue Torrrer. 


. 6d. 
RACINE’S ATHALIE. 


Cloth, 2s. ; 


MODERN GERMAN RE 
German Authors. 


2a. 6d. Part t —Prose 


Editi, 2s. 6d. 


a : 


Third Edition, 


With covers. Ix. 6d. 


Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


lary. 2:. 


By the Same Ebpiror. | 


vo 
hemeuiides. By the Same Eviror. Extra feap. 


Extra feap. 


Evetyn Abport, | 


Extracts. 
Con p'ete Vocabulary. Sixth Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 
Part L1.—xtracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and an Index. Second 


By 
GRIECHISCHE HEROEN-GESCHICHTEN. 
With Enzlish Notes and a Vocabulary. Second, Revised Edition. Cloth, 2s. ; 


Edi ion A.—Text in German Type. 

CHAMISSO. PETER SCHLEMIHL’S WUNDERSAME GESCHICHTE. With Notes 
and a (umplete Vocabulary. 2s. 

GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. 


, 

EURIPIDES. ~Medea. With Introduction, Notes 

d Appendices. By C. B. Heperpven, M.A. In One or 
Two ira Parts. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

HERODOTUS. Part IX. Edited, with Notes, by 
Evetyn Apsorr, M.A. In One or Two Parts. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 3s 

| XOMtED for BEGINNERS. —Iliad, Book III. By 

M.T. Taruam, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
| HOMER.—Iliad, Books I.-XII. a an Introduction: 
a brief Homeric mar, and By D. B. Moxro 
_ MA Extra =, Svo, 6s. 


Iliad, Books XI.-XXIv. By the Same Eprror. 63. 

“ liad, Book I, By the Same Epiror. Extra feap. 
vO, 2s 

Iliad, Book XXI. With Notes, &. By Hexverr 





Hartstoxe, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
— Odyssey, Books L-XII. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 
New Edition. In One or Two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Odyssey, Books I. and If. By the Same Eprvor. 


Each 1s. 6d 
— Odyssey, Books VII.-XII. By the Same Eprvox. 
Pn the Same Ebiton. 





Extra feap. 8vo, 33, 
- Odyssey, XIII.-XXIV. 
~ New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s 


| PLATO. —The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. 





; By «ey a Stock, M.A. md Edition. Extra 
cap. 8vo, 2s 
| rito. “With que and Notes. By the 
j Same Epitor. Extra — & VO, 2s. 
—— Meno. By the Same Epiror. Extra feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
| PLUTARCH.—Lives of the Gracehi. Edited with 


Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by G@. E. Unperuitt, 
M.A. wn Svo, 5s. 
SOPHOCLES. Edited, with Introluctions and English 

Notes, by Lewis Campnent, M.A., and Eveiyy Apxsort, 
M.A. New Edition. 2 vols., 10s. 6d. ; ; or, Vol. I. Text, 
is.6d.; Vol. II. Notes, 6s. 

‘Also in Single Plays. Extra feap. Svo, limp : —Oedipu 
Tyranrus, Philoctstes, jax, Electra, 
Trachiniae, 2s. ws Oedi ipu s oloneus, Anti- 
gone, Is. 9d. each ; Ajax, ectra, Trachiniae, 


2s. 

Oedipus Rex: Dindorf’s Text. With Notes by W. 
Basit Joyss, D.D., ‘Lord Bishop of St. Davids. Extra 
feap. 8vo, limp, 1s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—Easy Selections. By J. 8. Puiis- 
roTts, B. CL, and 


. 8. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition. 
3s. 6d 


—- Anabasis, Book I. With Introduction, Notes, and 
__ Map. By J. MARSHALL, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
abasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By 
C. 8. Jenram, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 
Anabaats, Book III. With Introduction, Analysis, 
ay &c. By J. Manrsuaurt, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 
— “‘Anabasis, Book IV. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
By the Same Eprror. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 
By J. Man- 


—— Voca bulary to the Anabasis. 
SHALL, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
- Cyropaetio, Book I. With ib etetadien and Netes. 
~ By C Bice, D.D. Extra feap. 
Cyropuedia, Books IVY. 7 With Introduction and 
| Notes. By the Same Epiror. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Hellenica. Books I., Il. With Introduction - 
Notes. By G. EB. Unvenurcr, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 3s 
~— Memorabilia. ited, for the use of Schools, with 
Introduction and Notes, &c. By J. Marsnavi, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d 


GERMAN BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. 
ADER. A Graduated Collection of Extracts from Modern 


With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a 








' 











E. 8. BUCHHEIM. 
(Tales of Greek Menvee | 
stl 


Edition B.—Text in Roman Type. 


With English Notes and a Complete Vocabu- 


Fuli | Catalogues post free on application, 
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